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PEEFACE. 



It needs some apology to add one more book to 
the library already published about journeys round 
the world ; and could I not plead the excuse of 
having been persuaded to stray from the com- 
mendable paths of 'masterly inactivity,' it cer- 
tainly would have never been written. But this is 
not intended to be a volume of thrilling adventures 
or of tales profusely drawing upon the imagina- 
tion ; it is rather a volume of fact, briefly de- 
scribing things as they exist, and its aim (if not 
too great a presumption) is to hint at just so much 
information as may entice the reader into follow- 
ing up any fancy in some larger work. 

The journey, in company with my father, 
through Canada, the States, Japan, Canton, Hong 
Hong, Singapore, Java, Ceylon, India, and Egypt, 
took a day or two more than seven months and 
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a half, aud I can therefore scarcely expect that 
notes taken of it will be absolutely free from the 
inevitable accompaniment of all rapid travelling — 
a tendency to generalise inaccurately from events 
or circumstances which have only been seen once. 
Perhaps, too, some of the descriptions may appear 
tedious and overdrawn, or interesting only to 
persons who have visited the reality ; but an ad- 
vantage of longer descriptions over short ones 
often is that they leave a better general impres- 
sion, a more representative picture, than any terser 
summary can ever hope for. 

Lastly, I should be glad here to express my 
grateful thanks to aU the authorities we met for 
the hospitahty and kindness which they showed 
Tis, without which it would have been quite im- 
possible to have enjoyed so much, or to have 
accomplished it in so short a time. 

E. C. 

Ltichbii Heath, Poole : 
Jan. 8, 1889, 
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NOTES 

OF MY 

JOUENEY EOUND THE WOULD. 

CHAPTER I. 

THEOUGH THE EASTERN STATES AND CANADA. 

To four years of University life there is, perhaps, 
no better antidote than a journey round the world. 
It is a time ^specially favourable for receiving 
new and vivid impressions, and one when there is 
more leisure to be disposed of than perhaps may 
be wished for hereafter. Preparations for the start 
are always an effort ; but, once started, matters 
seem to arrange themselves, and the annoyances or 
disappointments of the moment soon fade away in 
the more pleasing recollections of the past. 

In sailing for New York towards the end of 
August, on a journey which is to occupy about 
seven months and a half, there is still some danger 
of meeting with that enervating heat which is 
there so unbearable throughout the summer. 
The glories of the harbour of the ' Empire City ' 
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are, liowever, if possible, enhanced by the seven 
days of dreary sea, during which, perchance, 
the appearance of an iceberg may alleviate the 
monotony of their daily routine. On the right 
of the ship, as she enters the harbour, is Coney 
Island, a favourite bathing-place, quite covered 
with palatial hotels, of which the latest has 
assumed the form and colour of an enormous 
elephant ! and behind it is Long Island ; while on 
the left the green hills of Staten Island are almost 
buried in luxuriant woods. Every incoming 
steamer has an excellent view of the gigantic 
bronze statue of Liberty, not long ago erected in 
the centre of the inner bay ; and in the distance 
Brooklyn Suspension Bridge is no imposture in 
respect of its far-famed reputation as a master- 
piece of modern engineering. 

New York is the very essence of a great 
metropolis of the Western Continent. Its large 
buildings and crowded streets, its anxious, hurried 
faces, its busy thoroughfares, whose rutted con- 
dition is a melancholy sacrifice to the universal 
tram-car, and its countless telegraph-poles, are 
all famihar to those who have been there ; but 
perhaps its elevated railroads are the most pecu- 
liar of its enterprising pecuharities. They answer 
the purpose of our District Eailway in London, 
but are raised in the streets on an elevated iron 
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framework, so that trains run on a level with 
the first floors of the neighbouring houses. The 
householders must cordially detest them ; yet 
their airy position makes them much more profit- 
able and popular than oiir ' Underground ' ever 
could be. The rectangular streets of Xew York 
are common to all American cities, and their 
huge advertisements give ample scope for the 
brilliancy of American wit. 

Passing on to Philadelphia, by far its most 
interesting feature is Independence Hall, where 
the representatives of the thirteen original States 
signed the Declaration of Independence on July 4, 
1776. Ever since that memorable day, the Pourth 
of July has been a great national hohdav in the 
States ; and whenever a new State is admitted to 
the Union, another star is added to the Stars and 
Stripes on the following Fourth of July. In read- 
ing through a copy of the Declaration, it is very 
evident that its authors had constantly before 
them the provisions of the Bill of Eights and Act 
of Settlement ; but Washington himself did not sign 
it, although it contains the signatm-es of Hancock, 
Jefferson, FrankUn, and others. The Congress of 
the Union sat in Independence HaU at Philadelphia 
between 1775 and 1781, when it was removed to 
"Washington. 

Apart from seeing the President's White 

B 2 
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House, every visitor to Washington goes to the 
Capitol, which combines under one roof the Senate, 
the House of Representatives, and the Supreme 
Court. Its imposing exterior is built in Grecian 
architecture, so common to the public offices of the 
United States, and centres in a handsome dome. 
The interior is decorated with gilt and marble ; 
but every room has a weighty and massive appear- 
ance, and must be very depressing to hard-worked 
legislators. For a session, which lasts from De- 
cember till March, the members of both Houses 
receive ;^5,000 a year (about 1,040Z.) ; in England 
we are so fortunate as to possess unpaid politicians 
who work nearly three times as hard. 

There is no better way of leaving New York 
than by the daily steamer up the Hudson to Albany. 
Tor the first twenty miles an enormous mass of 
basaltic rock, known as the 'Palisades,' guards 
the western bank of the river, while magnificent 
woods overlook the water from the opposite side. 
During fifteen miles more, the river expands to a 
width of nearly four miles to form Tappan Bay, 
which displays a truly striking contrast between 
the overpowering splendour of an American river 
and the modest windings of our little Thames. 
Then the steamer passes Donderberg Mountain and 
Anthony's Nose, two thickly wooded promontories 
at one end of the Hudson ' Highlands,' whose lofty 
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fastnesses extend along its banks like colossal re- 
collections of Scotland ; and, among these, jutting 
out upon tlie pretty headland of West Point, is 
situated tlie joint Sandhurst and 'Woohvich of the 
United States. On leaving the Highlands the 
scenery becomes tamer, until the CatskiU Moun- 
tains, the mythical abode of Eip van "Winkle, 
appear on the western bank ; but, farther up, the 
stream narrows down to comparatively moderate 
proportions, which would not be navigable but for 
the Government dykes, and on its brink large ice 
store-houses are conspicuous and ugly. 

From Albany to Montreal is a night's journey 
by railway, concluding with the great Victoria 
Bridsre over the St. Lawrence — almost the longrest 
in the world, for it has twenty-five arches, and 
is over a mile and a half long. It is built entirely 
of iron, 8,000 tons of it having been used in 
its construction ; and its whole length consists of 
a tunnel, through which the trains of the Grand 
Trunk Eailway take about four or five minutes 
to run. It was formally opened by the Prince 
of Wales in 1860, and was made in the shape 
of a tunnel from an idea that the snow in the 
winter would not then cause it so much damage 
as might be the case with an open bridge — a 
mistake only now being discovered, when the 
rusty iron is in need of constant repair. 
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The most precipitous side of Mount Eoyal, at 
the background of Montreal, can be chmbed in 
about two minutes by an elevator or steam-lift, a 
mode of ascent as safe and ingenious as at first 
sight it seems strange ; and once at the top there is 
a wide view over the town and the St. Lawrence. 

While at Montreal, also, an excursion is in- 
variably made to shoot the Lachine Eapids on the 
St. Lawrence. They are about seven miles above 
the town, and two below the village of Lachine, 
and in summer steamers paddle down them every 
day. As they are approached, the large and 
numerous eddies of the river become every minute 
more formidable ; and the excitement at the moment 
of shooting them is only equal to one's interest in 
watching the steamer as it darts through the waves 
and avoids the half-submerged rocks, which con- 
siderably exercise the ingenuity of the steersman. 

Down the St. Lawrence it is easy in twelve 
hours to reach Quebec, whose citadel and old 
city-waUs (for it is the only walled city in America) 
lend an additional charm to its beautiful site. On 
the south the citadel shuts out the town from 
the historic plains of Abraham, where General 
Wolfe's monument, with its significant inscription, 
'Here died Wolfe victorious : Sept. 13, 1759,' tells 
its own tale. From the Durham and Dufierin 
Terrace, just under the citadel, there is a very fine 
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panorama (looking over tlie St. Lawrence) of the 
distant Beanport Mountains, wliose harmony and 
softness it would be difficult to excel ; but it is far 
too extensive to be reproduced with justice in any 
sketch or photograph. 

The Protestant cathedral is large, but has no 
pretension to beauty, having been built in the 
time of George III. In it there is a monument to 
Dr. Jacob Mountain, the first Anglican bishop, 
about whom an amusing anecdote is told. King 
George is said to have expressed some hesitation, 
in the presence of Dr. Mountain, as to whom to 
appoint bishop of the new See of Quebec. The 
Doctor answered, ' If your Majesty had faith, there 
would be no difficulty.' 'How so?' said the 
King. ' If 3"0u had faith,' replied Mountain, ' you 
would say to this Mountain, " Be thou removed 
into that See," and it would be done.' The 
witticism won him the appointment. 

The streets of Quebec are often steep and 
ruo-ored, and the large number of French names, 
advertisements, and translations points to the fact 
that about three quarters of the population are 
French Canadians. 

The Parliament House is spacious and neat, 
and its interior is a great improvement upon that 
of the Capitol at "Wasliington. It is, of course, 
merely the local parUament of the province of 
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Quebec, and is quite distinct from the Dominion 
Parliament wMcli meets at Ottawa. In the Legis- 
lative Council, or Upper House, of the Quebec 
province there are twenty-four members, appointed 
for hfe by nomination of the Crown through the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec. The Legislative 
Assembly, or Lower House, consists of sixty-five 
members, elected by constituencies as in England ; 
but no parhament may sit for more than five 
years. The members receive only 600 dollars a 
year (125Z.), besides their travelling expenses ; and 
at present their number in the Lower House 
averages about five Frenchmen to one Enghsh- 
man ; each member may speak in whichever 
language he prefers, and the debates are published 
both in Enghsh and French. 

Eight miles from Quebec are the Falls of 
Montmorenci ; and though the Montmorenci river 
contains but httle water, it is so uniformly dis- 
tributed over the precipitous rock that the falls 
are among the finest in America. They are 50 
feet wide and 250 feet high, and as the glistening 
spray floats over the stream below, it forms, as it 
were, a very beautiful network of gossamer. 

The Parliament House at Ottawa is a well- 
designed group of buildings — indeed, there are at 
present few other large erections in the town — and 
it is in the main or central block that both the 
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Senate and House of Commons liold their sessions. 
The former consists of seventy-eight members, 
nominated by the Crown tlirough the Governor 
General for hfe ; in the latter there are 215 elected 
members. The session begins at the end of 
Januav}', and lasts about three months. 

Ottawa is a night's journey from Toronto — 
in its ways a very Enghsh citj^ and accordingly 
most appropriately situated between two York 
shire rivers, the Don and the Humber. There 
are in it, besides, fewer of the French Canadians, 
who keep so much aloof from the Enghsh popula- 
tion in Montreal and Quebec. It has no very 
special attractions ; but during a spare moment 
there is time to look into Osgoode Hall, the law 
courts of the town, and hsten to the proceedings 
of the Appeal Court. Two of the practising 
counsel there have actually resisrned their seats on 
the bench of judges, on account of the low salaries 
which the bench receive ; and the cases are very 
deplorable, inasmuch as new judges are uncon- 
sciously apt to treat the remarks of these counsel 
with undue deference. Fortunately there are no 
other such instances at the Canadian bar. 

On a dark and still September evening, about 
eight o'clock, there is something romantic in ap- 
proaching Xiagaia, and ai'riving within hearing of 
the ceaseless roar of its tremendous cataract. 
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It is a picture too hopeless to contemplate, too 
surpassing in majesty, to allow any true idea of 
its vivid magnificence. Whether you go before 
the falls or behind them, beneath them or around 
them, their overwhelming grandeur seems never 
to diminish. A mile above them, the Niagara 
river spreads out into foaming rapids, whose fury 
would be imposing in any other spot, and leaves 
behind it various islets, of which the Three Sister 
Islands, Luna Island, and Goat Island are the 
most important. The last is by far the largest, 
and divides at its lower end the Horse- shoe or 
Canadian falls from those on the American side. 
The Canadian falls are 156 feet high and 2,300 
broad ; the American are 164 feet high and about 
1,300 broad. They are, of course, quite inde- 
scribable. As the raging water dashes down the 
precipice, with a force which nothing can oppose, 
into the surging sea below, and forms in the rays 
of sunlight bright clouds of dazzling spray, it is 
hard to conceive in nature a more perfect embodi- 
ment of irresistible might and power. From the 
Clifton Suspension Bridge the water glides on in 
calmer eddies (the river being here about 1,200 
feet wide), with no warning of a fresh disturbance 
until it reaches the two bridges of the Michigan 
Central and Grand Trunk Eailways, a few hundred 
yards below. Here, however, the gorge narrows 
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to about 300 feet, and the great pressure of the 
water above causes the most violent rapids, the 
waves of which are literally more than rivals of a 
stormy Atlantic. They extend down the river 
for three-quarters of a mile, and are no less than 
250 feet deep, while the rocks on either side 
are 240 feet high. At the end of the rapids there 
is a great whirlpool, 400 feet deep, which gives 
its name to the ' Whirlpool ' rapids above. Its 
waters look comparatively calm and seductive; 
but its smooth surface conceals a dangerous under- 
current, whose powers of suction are very fatal. 
The outlet to the whirlpool is at right angles to 
the original stream, and is the narrowest and 
deepest part of the whole river, being only 296 
feet wide, but nearly 500 feet deep. From this 
point to Lake Ontario the river flows a distance 
of twelve miles. 

The httle steamer ' Maid of the Mist ' is always 
ready to convey passengers as near as is possible 
to the foot of both the American and Horse-shoe 
falls. By landing on the American side, one can 
make one's way more easily over the Upper Eapids 
to Goat Island, from which there is a descent to the 
so-called Cave of the Winds, where the sensation 
experienced is far more wonderful than that un- 
der the falls on the Canadian side. The cave is 
merely a deep curve in the rock, exactly under 
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the left side (as the river flows) of the American 
falls, and a special suit of flannel and waterproof 
is necessarjr to enter it. Venturing on, with the 
customary guide, the driving spray suddenly be- 
comes so blinding that the rock which forms one's 
path is scarcely visible ; but, on emerging from 
the cave, smaU wooden bridges lead round over 
the rocks to the front of the fall, where beautifully 
complete and tiny circles of the rainbow are 
glistening in several crannies. This general effect 
just in front of the falling water is perhaps the 
most impressive of all, and a more perfect realisa- 
tion of the beauty and majesty which is so true a 
feature of every inch of Niagara. 

It is well worth one's while to ' contemplate ' 
Niagara for a day or two. Even when, at first 
sight, one's expectations have been unreasonable 
and cause a slight disappointment, the falls grow 
more fascinating every hour, and every visitor 
must admit before long that their grandeur is 
indeed unrivalled. 

Perhaps after Niagara everything is imbued 
with a kind of tameness ; but a farm among the 
backwoods of Eastern Canada is certainly of more 
than ordinary interest, although, were it not for 
the absence of hedges, its cultivated grounds are 
not very dissimilar to those in England. In the 
woods in autumn, the glorious crimson red of the 
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maples is the crowning beauty of every forest; 
but there is a novelty in the variety of trees, 
which makes them suggestive of a perpetual 
Enghsh shrubbery. They comprise numbers of 
white cedars, of bass-wood (in appearance very like 
a Hme-tree, and a useful white wood for furniture), 
moose-wood (a shrub formerly much used by the 
Indians for tying knots), hemlock-spruce, iron- 
wood, white-ash, and Canadian pine. The farmers, 
however, of Eastern Canada can make but little 
profit, since they are now being inevitably out- 
bidden by the virgin soil of the West. They live 
very thriftily, and employ few labourers, for 
labour is verj^ dear both in Canada and the States, 
and their wives and children are ever ready to help 
them in the very commonest and roughest work. 

From enjoying the hospitality of so pleasant a 
country visit it is rather dismal to return to large 
towns like Chicago, remarkable only for their 
business and their size, and also, with aU due 
deference, for the uncompromising pride with 
which their inhabitants regard them. The newly- 
buUt Minneapohs is as neat and clean as any of 
them, and is pleasantly situated on undulating 
ground. On its outskirts there are some pretty 
woods and lakes, while in the centre of the town 
the ilississippi divides itself into two channels, 
which flow round KicoUet Island. The fall of 
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water is here very considerable, and the water- 
power (to which Minneapohs mainly owes its 
existence) is mostly used for flour-mills and iron- 
foundries; among which, with characteristic Yankee 
self-assurance, Pillsbury's flour-mill claims in its ad- 
vertisements to be the eighth wonder of the world. 

Eetreating northwards again to Canada, "Win- 
nipeg now flourishes in the midst of wide and 
well-paved streets : and several large buildings, 
which have all grown up in the last six years, 
evidently show that it is a rising town and anxious 
to become a large city, Its position as the capital 
of Manitoba, and the focus of an extensive agricul- 
tural district, certainly augurs well for its future 
ambitions. 

All round Winnipeg lies a vast prairie, with 
not even an apology for rising ground from which 
to get a good general view of the town ; and, 
as it flows through it, the Eed Eiver appears 
as an ordinary-sized, sluggish, and muddy stream, 
shut in by the most unattractive banks. Autumn 
weather in "Winnipeg is delightful during the day ; 
but the difierence in temperature at night is 
incredible, and often, at first, rather trying. Li 
winter the thermometer goes down to about —40° 
Fahr. (seventy degrees of frost !) and although the 
snow is not usually more than three inches deep, 
the farmers are shut in with no occupation but 
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to feed their cattle, and undergo a kind of enforced 
idleness which is easilj- productive of regrettable 
consequences. 

Through the kindness of a most courteous 
gentleman near Winnipeg an opportunity may arise 
of seeing his herd of tame bufialo, or more properly 
bisons, which he keeps about twelve miles from 
the town. These splendid animals condescend to 
receive visitors at a distance of twenty yards, and 
their handsome heads and ^ sparkling eyes are 
indeed a picture of magnificence and strength. If 
chased on horseback, the buffalo is not slow to 
prove that, although he may seem heavy and sloth- 
ful when he is at rest, he can bolt much faster 
than a galloping horse. The tame herd wanders 
over a prairie nine miles by eight in size. 

It is very melancholy that no wild buffaloes are 
now believed to exist in North America. They 
have all been persecuted by railways, or exter- 
minated by the wanton and ruthless destruction 
formerly practised upon them by Indian, and more 
recently by American sportsmen; and, though 
their disappearance is everywhere lamented, no 
amount of remorse can bring them back. In 
Norway a recent law has stringently preserved the 
game before it is too late : may we in England also 
learn the lesson which America teaches ! 

In leaving Winnipeg by the Canadian Pacific 
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Eailway the journey towards the Wild "West is fairly 
begun. As the train glides on through the long 
prairie grass, or halts at a newly built town which 
seems to fix the future market of some flourishing 
district, the landscape is continually dotted with 
prairie farms or distant cattle. And such farmers 
have at present a very enviable prospect. Their 
industry, however, must not be nominal, and they 
must not start with a capital of less than 500/. 
They should not be up later than six in the morn- 
ing, nor shoot when they ought to be at work. 
Suppose, in such a case, that wheat in Manitoba sells 
at sixty cents (2s. 6c?.) a bushel, or 20s. a quarter, 
and that it would fetch at Liverpool 34s. a quarter, 
a hard-working farmer can ensure a profit of over 
twenty per cent, under ordinary circumstances, 
even after taking into account his primary outlay 
in erecting a house and outbuildings, buying seed, 
implements, and other necessaries, and his main- 
tenance for the first year. His advantages over an 
English farmer are in respect of rent, rates, and 
taxes, original cost of the freehold (which is about 
two and a half dollars, or 10s. 6rf., per acre), and the 
wheat itself, for the soil in Manitoba and Assiniboia 
now produces the very best. Labour costs on an 
average one and a half dollars a day, or thirty-six 
shillings a week, as opposed to fourteen shillings a 
week in England ; but the labourers work harder, 
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ai),d work by the piece and not by the hour ; and 
the farmer directs all the work himself, without a 
thought of employing an agent or foreman. 

The prairie rolls on towards Calgary and the 
Eocky Mountains in low, undulating hiUs, the home 
of the ' coyote,' or prairie-dog, and, more especially 
in winter, the antelope ; or it dips down in grace- 
ful curves to small lakelets, sometimes fresh, 
sometimes alkaline, abounding with geese and 
duck, which start away in black clouds as they are 
disturbed in turn by the approaching train. At 
the stations several Eed Indians, squaws, and 
papooses, arrayed in bright-coloured rugs, and 
vain in proportion to the paint on their faces, 
figure upon the platform. They are usually the 
refuse of their tribe, and intent upon selling 
bufialo-horns, for they have found out that many a 
traveller falls an easy victim to their persuasions. 

Where the railway crosses the South Saskat- 
chewan — a region of rattlesnakes— it is very re- 
freshing to see the oaks and poplars which skirt 
its banks, for scarcely a tree has been visible 
during the thirty hours' journey from Winnipeg. 
There is then a steep ascent from the Saskat- 
chewan to the fine prairie above, which is all 
part of the ranch- country, intersected with buffalo- 
trails, and covered with semi- circular depressions, 
marking the former wallows of these prairie kings. 

c 
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After entering the territory of Alberta, at a 
spot where there spring out jets of natural gas, 
some of which are often lighted to speed the 
passing train, its capital at Calgary is soon reached, 
and affords an excellent halting-place before jour- 
neying on through the Eockies. It is well situated 
within sight of their soft grey and jagged peaks, 
and stands on a plateau encircled by low hills, 
with the ripple of the Bow and Elbow Elvers 
close by — an admirable position for an increasing 
trade. Tlie land round Calgary is very favourable 
to agriculture, and, since very little corn can be 
grown in the Eockies, it may soon be expected to 
become the metropolis for feeding their advancing 
population, as well as the connecting link between 
Eastern and "Western Canada. It is a wonderful 
instance of the erection of a complete town in 
three or four years ; though its grassy streets and 
somewhat unfinished look stiU tend to betray its 
recent growth. Its climate is generally good. 
The severity of the winter lasts only from Decem- 
ber to February, when the frosts are tremendous, 
though there falls but little snow — a circum- 
stance which renders ranching practicable near 
Calgary, while it is almost unknown in Manitoba. 
The industrious ranclimen seem to lead a very 
enjoyable hfe, if not too rough a one ; they live 
in their saddles, and require only health, oppor- 
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tunity, and a little common sense to make a good 
business of their horses. 

Throughout this district Indians and Indian 
wigwams are -^'ery common. The Blackfeet and 
the Crees are the two chief tribes of Western 
Canada ; the Ojibbeway Indians are scattered over 
Eastern Canada, and the Sioux Indians are natives 
of the United States. AU Indian tribes speak 
tolaUy different languages, being unable to under- 
stand each other ; and an experienced eye can at 
once tell their featui-es apart. On making treaties 
with the various tribes, the Canadian Government 
has allowed each tribe to choose its own ' reserve,' 
or large tract of land, which was in future to be 
its residence. Conditionally on their retiring to 
this reserve, the Government allow the Indians 
so many dollars a day according to their rank 
among themselves, so that now they are really 
dependent upon the Government for their food and 
maintenance. But, alas ! a quiet, half-civilised 
life ill agrees with their spirited constitution, and 
they seem to be gradually dying out and wasting 
away through the ravages of consumption and 
fever. 

From Calgai-y to the Eocky Mountains the 
line follows the valley of the Bow, and winds 
among the foot-hiUs, \\-hose thirty miles of graceful 
slopes are lit heralds to the shaggy heights beyond. 

c 2 
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At * the Gap,' the entrance to the Eockies, the 
novelty of the scene is truly grand. All round 
are rocky peaks of every shape, at whose bases 
the dark green spruce contrasts strikingly in 
autumn with the pale yet glowing yellow of the 
birch or poplar ; while beneath the river Bow 
trickles quietly on, washed with the greenish hue 
of glacier streams. At Banff the hot sulfur 
springs, in the midst of bracing mountain air, 
promise before long to become a fashionable re- 
sort ; for, in the cave of sulphur water at one 
side of the Sulphur Mountain, the temperature is 
extremely pleasant, and the curious yellow deposits 
and crystallised walls are quite romantic surround- 
ings for a morning's swim. A visit to the Devil's 
Lake has also many charms. 

Beyond Banff the views grow grander and 
grander, and each fresh turn in the railway has the 
varying effect of a vast kaleidoscope. Sometimes 
the train runs through a dark forest of Canadian 
pine, which lines the borders of some wanderin* 
rivulet, and is enclosed by two rows of rocky 
battlements and fantastic, snowy tops ; sometimes 
it creeps along the cliffs of a dizzy spur, which 
overhangs a mountain lake or the precipitous 
vaUey of some foaming torrent, as it leaps far 
away into the depths below. Presently another 
range looms out in a vista of endless peaks, 
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till all of a sudden these are hidden by bold and 
jutting rocks, which lead the railway into a nar- 
row gorge, and force it to cross and recross the 
gurgling stream : and at last it emerges from a 
rocky gateway, to come in fuU view of the blue 
Columbia. The Columbia valley is here most en- 
chanting. In front gleam out the Selkirks, clear 
against the azure sky, the unrivalled kings of 
every range, on whose silvery crests and cedar- clad 
foot-hills the lights and shadows are too mag- 
nificent to describe. Below, the banks of the river 
are clothed in tints of every shade ; and behind, 
the Eockies stand out as no mean partners in 
the scene. After crossing the Columbia a steep 
ascent begins over the Selkirks, where the rail- 
way, unlike its windings through the Eockies, hes 
straight up the mountain, spanning deep ravines, 
and leaving bright cascades to dash far beneath 
amid a sea of firs. At Eogers' Pass the frowning 
heights of Mount Carroll overlook the train. It 
is indeed a majestic mountain, towering just a 
mile above the rail, with its slopes entwined in 
glaciers ; and it is doubtless owing to the near- 
ness of its stupendous precipice that it seems to 
convey a keener sense of the Eockies' individual 
grandeur than does any other of their lofty heights. 
Just beyond it is the Glacier House, a pretty Swiss 
chalet, built as an hotel by the Canadian Pacific 
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Railway Company, and presided over by the noble 
peak of Sir Donald. 

The Glacier House is only two miles from the 
foot of the Sir Donald Glacier, melted last year 
into a deep, icy cave, stretching some forty feet 
into the ice, and measuring from ten to fifteen feet 
high. From its pale blue walls and thick trans- 
parent ceiling two arches formed an outlet, both 
resting upon a massive icy pillar, and each carved 
into crystal points. From these the melted water 
dripped slowly upon the stony floor ; while each 
arch disclosed a green slope of distant trees, all the 
more beautiful in the setting sun, and almost like 
a glimpse of some other world from the glassy 
palaces of fairyland. 

To climb the glacier needs a guide and a hard 
day's work. The first four miles from the Glacier 
House pass through a forest of spruces, and along 
the banks of a milky torrent, where a rifle is 
always a useful companion should one chance 
to meet a bear. It is a favourite haunt of black 
bears, but cinnamons and the more dangerous 
grizzlies are not so often at home. The next mile 
is a weary ascent, at the end of which all signs 
of verdure are left behind, and the road becomes 
a monotonous trudge through heavy boulders of 
loose rock. Higher up, the region of glacial mud 
proves the most difficult part of the journey ; and 
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beyond it tlie climb is intercepted Ijy one or two 
narrow crevasses : and impregnable parapets of 
ice show themselves off to their best advantase, 
indented with streaks of pale transparent blue, or 
deeply worn away into wrinkled ledges. The 
highest part of the glacier is about 11,000 feet 
above the sea. 

Soon after leaving the Glacier House, the rail- 
waj' track takes the form of great curves or loops, 
from the first of which it is actually visible one 
hundred feet lower down, at a spot where the train 
arrives in a few minutes. Here, again, there is a 
most splendid view, in the very heart of the Sel- 
kirks. On the left the handsome outline of Eoss 
Peak peers out in solitary grandeur, while looking 
back over the wild gorge of the Ille-cille-waet 
stream, the snowy satellites of Sir Donald cluster 
round his stately pyramid. The mountain forests 
are the abode of bears and mountain goat ; the 
neighbouring district is fuU of mineral ore, though 
the gold and silver mines are not very effectively 
worked at present. After passing perpendicular 
gorges and deep abysses, the line re-crosses the 
Columbia, and leads up by the creeks and lakes 
of the Gold Eange to the town of Kamloops, one of 
tlie oldest western settlements of the Hudson's Ray 
Company ; but the scenery here is not to be com- 
pared with that in the Selkirks, and the surround- 
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ing hills are covered with a short brownish grass, 
which gives the country a very desolate and arid 
appearance. The town is situated at the ' conflu- 
ence of two rivers,' whence its Indian name, and 
a few miles below it these rivers widen out into 
the Kamloops Lake. 

From this point to Vancouver the finest views 
are along the canyon or gorge of the Fraser Eiver. 
Every day the single mail train arrives there to 
wards early dawn, when heavy veils of floating 
mist still fringe the mountain-tops ; but even in 
the twilight each ray sparkles over the foam, and 
shines with a silvery glitter from off the whirlpools 
below. Near the approach to North Bend, the 
Eraser canyon becomes more and more striking, 
with its walls of graceful mountains and luxuriance 
of gigantic trees, which are if possible improved by 
the varied colouring of the shrubs. All these con- 
verge towards the rocky fortresses which guard the 
channel of the eddying river, and unite to form a 
most enchanting picture, and a very lovely type of 
the beauties of British Columbia. 

Towards Vancouver and along the coast there 
flourish great numbers of the enormous Douglas 
firs for which British Columbia is famous. Many 
of them are no less than 250 feet high ; but their 
roots are so large and indestructible that it is not 
worth while, when they have been cut down, to 
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break up the ground for purposes of farming or 
pasture, and it may therefore be doubted whetlier 
Vancouver will ever grow to be an agricultural 
centre. Owing to its position on the continent, 
while Victoria (the capital of British Columbia) 
is on Vancouver Island, its friends have hopes 
that it wiU supplant that city ; but its prospects 
seem chiefly to depend upon its capacity as a 
commercial port, and upon its being the present 
and only terminus of the Canadian Pacific Eailway. 
How far these advantages are the germs of complete 
success may be matter for consideration. As a 
high road for the trade of Great Britain with Hong 
Kong and China, the cost and risks of tranship- 
ment will always detract from its utility, although 
the actual time of passage, as compared with that 
tlirough the Bay of Biscay and Indian Ocean, may 
be a trifle less : on the other hand, it is certain 
that an influx of population into Western Canada 
wiU largely increase the importance of Vancouver. 
It is, as we have mentioned, the present terminus 
of the Canadian Pacific : but should anj'' causes, 
whether commercial, engineering, or political, 
create a rival harbour, the blow would be a cruel 
one to that weU-deserving and pioneering town. 

The Canadian Pacific Eailway trains run 
through from Montreal to Vancouver in less than 
six days. Their cars are very comfortably and 
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handsomely fitted up, and the dining-cars, which 
are unknown on many southern American lines, 
make travellers independent of refreshment stations, 
and secure them a good and punctual meal even 
if the train should happen to be late. The rails 
appear well-laid, notwithstanding their rapid con- 
struction, and the only requirements now wanting 
are population and traffic. The wheat-fields of 
Manitoba and the minerals of the Eocky Mountains 
have suddenly been made easily accessible, and, 
if., the energy of the promoters is rewarded as it 
deserves, it is to be hoped that ample returns will 
soon be forthcoming. 

From Vancouver to Victoria a steamer takes 
about six hours to go through the pretty archi- 
pelago of wooded islands and the Straits of Georgia, 
where numbers of small whales persistently ad- 
vertise themselves by frolics and spoutings. The 
excellent English aspect of Victoria is unique ; 
and its climate, always agreeable and never very 
cold, seems to suit the coveys of Californian quail 
which have been introduced there, and which 
afford a very pleasant day's shooting, together 
with pheasants, a kind of grouse, and sometimes 
even a deer. Three miles away is the great dock- 
yard of Esquimalt, an efficient and valuable retreat 
for our Pacific Squadron ; and further north the 
district of Kanaimo is very rich in coal. 



CHAPTEE II. 

IK THE STATES : THE WILD WEST. 

Leaving the pleasures of Canada, and crossing 
the Straits of San Juan de Fuca, the daily steamer 
passes dow^n Puget Sound to land at the new 
town of Tacoma in Washington Territory/ which 
is the terminus of a line of railway through Port- 
land to Salt Lake City. At Kal4ma the line is in- 
terrupted by the Columbia, there about a mile in 
width ; and as the construction of a bridge would 
have been onerously expensive, American inge- 
nuity has not been at a loss to find some better 
method of transit. The whole train is actually 

' A territory {e.g. "Washington Territory, Idaho, Utah, or Indian 
Territory) differs from a state in several particulars. It does not 
send representatives to Congress, but only ' delegates ' or assessors, 
who are expected to watch over its interests, but cannot take part 
in debates. It does not pay taxes to the Federal Government : and, 
as its inhabitants are not United States citizens, they have no votes 
in a Presidential election. Like a state, it has two (local) legislative 
assemblies ; but, unlOce it, its governor is selected b}' the President 
of the United States, and not appointed by itself. When suffici- 
ently civilised or populated, a territory may be admitted to be a, 
state by the vote of its inhabitants, accepted by President and 
Congress. 
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ferried across the river in a large boat, which is 
worked by steam and paddle-wheels, and can carry, 
on a centre line and two sidings, no less than three 
trains at once. The invention was only made about 
four years ago. 

Salt Lake City is situated in a plain, amidst 
brown but picturesque hills, and enjoys a tempera- 
ture neither too hot in summer nor too cold in 
winter. It looks a clean, quiet, and orderly town, 
with broad streets and promising avenues ; and it is 
protected and watched, in case of disturbance, 
by the military post of Fort Douglas, three miles 
away. It is as much as eighteen miles from the 
Great Salt Lake, to which there runs a rather 
capricious railway. 

But it is chiefly interesting as the home of the 
Mormons, who make up about five-sevenths of 
the population of 26,000, and are, as a rule, a 
very industrious and peaceable society. Yet they 
do not just now make many converts. A chance 
of attending one of the half-yearly conferences in 
the Mormon tabernacle is a golden opportunity 
for observing their ceremonies. The tabernacle is 
a long, low, oval erection, fitted for some 12,000 
people, and is a temporary substitute for the un- 
wieldy Mormon temple, which has been building 
for thirty-five years,^and still remains unfinished. 
Its decorations consist only of a fine organ at one 
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end, and ten-year-old evergreens, or rather skeleton 
festoons hung from the roof. Immediately below 
the organ are seated an immense choir, men on one 
side, and women on the other ; and below them are 
a row of pews, each one above the last, and each 
centering in a small pulpit, where the various 
grades of apostles, high councillors, and bishops 
sit or preach to the assembly. Elders and deacons 
have apparently no special pew. The function- 
aries wear ordinarj- clothes, and conversation seems 
to be indifferently allowed both before and during 
the service. The music is effective and the sing- 
ing good ; but the preaching, which always pre- 
dominates, is very suggestive of a fanatical Hyde 
Park oration, and one cannot forget that the 
preachers at the conference are the lights of the 
Mormon Church. The audience, as might be sup- 
posed, are ignorant, credulous, and illiterate — a 
state of mind quickly proved by questioning almost 
anv one of their number, when his superficial and 
hesitating knowledge about their prophet, their 
religion, or their doctrines, is really quite pitiful. 

The Mormon creed is a strange imposture. 
Besides accepting our Old and Xew Testaments, 
they believe in the Book of ' Mormon,' a supposed 
Hebrew prophet, whose writings, engraved on 
golden tablets, are asserted to have been divinely 
revealed in 1830 to Joe Smith, the son of a poor 
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farmer, and the prophet and founder of Mormonism. 
He is said to have learnt in a dream of their 
hiding-place in New York State, to have translated 
them into English by the help of two witnesses, 
one of whom appears afterwards to have quar- 
relled with him, and in another vision to have 
restored them to their divine revealer, whose fore- 
sight thus prevented their further investigation. 
By other revelations Joe Smith professes to have 
been granted the spirit of prophecy, or power 
of interpreting the Scriptures as directed by his 
inclinations, and the ' spirit ' is also claimed by 
aU his followers, the ' Latter-day Saints.' These 
outrageous interpretations are cynically advo- 
cated on grounds of morality, and foolish persons 
are deluded into joining a religion which is little 
else but a counterpart of Christianity, with poly- 
gamy as an additional attraction. Baptism is not 
allowed by Mormons until a child is eight years 
old, although a person may be baptized bj' prox}" 
after his death — a mark of respect which may be 
conferred, we suppose, sometimes even against his 
will. What, for instance, if George Washington 
were to be honoured with such a privilege ? 

The policy of the United States Government in 
carrying out the suppression of Mormonism seems 
a very wise one. Persecution can never extinofnish 
fanaticism : while judicious laws cannot fail to 
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have a salutary effect. Among many sucli re- 
strictions no one may vote, or serve as an officer 
or juror in Utah, unless he subscribes to an oath 
or affirmation that he has not infringed the moral 
provisions of certain Acts. 

Although the beauties of the Denver and Eio 
Grande Eailway (which runs through Sale Lake 
City and Colorado) are not easily exaggerated, it 
is scarcely pleasant to reach many of them in the 
dark, owing to the unpunctuality of one's train, to 
starve with two indifferent meals in twenty-four 
hours, or to be forced to change carriages at such 
preposterous times as two and four a.m. ; but in 
America there is often only one passenger train 
a day, and the public has no escape from the 
rude tyranny of its conductor. It is at the 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison that the fine 
scenery of the line really commences. An 
open car is tacked on to the end of the train, 
to give travellers a better view ; and for some 
twelve miles it steams through wrinkled precipices 
of red rock, on the very verge of the Gunnison's 
foaming torrent, passing here and there red rocky 
and needle-like spires, whose dignity is very 
prominent and imposing. Presently the railway 
ascends by wonderful loops and steep gradients 
to the summit of the Eockies at Marshall's Pass, 
where its elevation above the sea is no less than 
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10,858 feet ; but the mountains, thougli very fine, 
are strewn in autumn with dry and barren turf, 
and the fir-trees upon them are as often dead as 
alive. On the right, to the east of Marshall's Pass, 
rises the handsome form of the Sangre de Cristo 
range, not far from the lofty peak of Mount Ouray, 
conspicuous with its snowy top ; but here again 
the brown tufts upon its slopes scarcely har- 
monise with their graceful outline. On the other 
side of the pass is the valley and yellow stream 
of the Arkansas. Its ' Eoyal Gorge ' is second 
to none ; and even in the starlight its grim walls 
of perpendicular rock are terrible enough, as they 
tower far above the railway, and are yet so near 
that there is barely room for the train and the 
river to pass between them. At every curve, the 
weird glimmer of the engine tends to make the 
scene more ghostly, and vivifies its stern realitj'-. 

The -engineering of the Denver line is at least 
as wonderful as that on the Canadian Pacific, and 
its grandest views are quite unrivalled; but, trust- 
ing always that one's judgment was not warped 
by unpunctuality and starvation, its mountains 
do not seem so rocky or snow-tipped, and its 
general scenery is not so magnificent, varied, or 
continuous. 

The prairie lands of Colorado and New Mexico 
are much use_d for grazing ; and occasionally they 
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are dotted with the grey mud-huts of semi-bar- 
barous, indolent Mexicans. 

Adjoining them, the wilds of Arizona are partly- 
desert, and partly — on the higher ground — con- 
verted into horse, sheep, or cattle ranches ; but 
the population contains some highly unpleasant 
characters ; everybody goes about armed ; and 
murders are committed approximately once a 
week! Every now and then, near one of the 
rou-ghest of villages, the sheriff or chief constable 
of Arizona may be seen taking out for a drive 
some' callous-looking half-breed, one of the few 
survivors in a skirmish between sheep- and cattle- 
men. He is a murderer, it is true, but he will 
generally be let off with a light punishment, for 
such fights are so frequent in Arizona that they 
are almost as little noticed as a duel abroad. 

The larger ranches in the district have an 
acreage of perhaps 200 square miles — mostly pine 
forest — and feed some 5,000 cattle apiece, paying 
each of their fifteen or twenty cowboys thirty -five 
to fifty dollars a month (7/. to ten guineas). As 
profitable undertakings, they have been too recently 
started to have emerged as yet from the realms of 
speculation, and the cost of carriage along a mono- 
polised railway, even to the nearest market, places 
them just now at some disadvantage. To many 
the life might have great attractions, with its 

D 
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chances of sport among deer or antelope ; but 
for an unequestrian visitor, a gallop across the 
roughnesses of Arizona on a cowboy's pony and in 
a Mexican saddle, with a Winchester repeater at 
his side, and an ammunition belt round his waist, 
the position is more disconcerting. At home, 
the cowboys' habits are strange ones. They are 
most civil and hospitable to their guests ; but the 
scarcity of sheets, towels, and apparently water, 
is very disagreeable to our English notions ; and 
they often sleep in blankets in the open air, even 
when there is snow on the ground. Their biU of 
fare is, of course, peculiarly their own. For lunch, 
some capital beef from the ranch itself, cooked in 
flour by one of the ' boys,' some excellent bread (a 
patent of the same expert), raw tomatoes, tinned 
prunes, and coffee, all contribute to a comfortable 
meal, which is served up in tin cups and plates, 
and is quite appropriate to the occasion and to 
the huts. 

Arizona is separated from California by the 
muddy river Colorado, which is crossed by the 
railway on a large wooden bridge of sixteen arches ; 
and before reaching it, the sandy desert, abounding 
in yaccas and various kinds of cactus, is a sure sign 
of one's approach to semi-tropical regions. While 
among the heights of the Sierra Nevadas fine 
swooping eagles sometimes emerge from their 
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secret recesses, but mucli of the east of Cali- 
fornia is a lifeless, barren desert, merely from 
dearth, of moisture, for the soil is otherwise good ; 
and it is only further westward that the land be- 
comes more cultivated. At one station, however, 
a little geyser of cold water plays about four feet 
high. 

The famous Yosemite Valley is sixty-five miles 
from the nearest railway-station at Eaj^mond, by 
a rickety mail-coach, and along a dusty road ; and 
it is usual to break the journey about half-way, at 
the Wawona Hotel. The coach from Eaymond 
soon reaches pretty, undulating country, scattered 
with ilex, oak, and difierent bushes, particu- 
larly buck-eyes, which are about the size of a 
large rhododendron, and bear a sandj^-coloured, 
poisonous fruit, something between a pear and a 
lemon. The small birds, too, seem more plentiful 
than in many parts of America ; and the pale-blue 
jays attract special attention. While changing 
horses at Grub Gulch (what a name !) there is 
time to walk down to the mouth of a small gold- 
mine ; and just bej'ond, the banks of the hills are 
fruitful in wild oats. After a further change of 
horses during lunch at Grant Springs, there begins 
a fresh ascent, and the scenery becomes gradually 
grander, while increasing numbers of grey squirrels, 
mountain and valley quail, and jack rabbits frolic 
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or gambol about. The undulating hills are sup- 
planted by mountains ; forests are the substitute 
for single trees; and gigantic firs, whose trunks 
and height make them equal to their associates in 
British Columbia, take the place of the more puny- 
oaks. The hotel at Wawona is 4,000 feet above the 
sea, and twenty-six miles from the Yosemite VaUey. 
At Inspiration Point suddenly unfolds the 
best general view of the Yosemite — on the western 
slope of the Sierra Nevadas ; but, as in a photo- 
graph, it fails to convey any adequate idea of the 
individual awfulness of each precipice in this 
magnificent vista. It has been said that the vaUey 
is indescribable, and certainly it is almost impu- 
dent to attempt the description of a gorge whose 
main portion is five miles long, about one mile 
wide, and whose every clifi" is at least half a mile 
high. In the foreground on the left the sheer un- 
broken precipice of El Capitan, unequalled in the 
world, and 3,300fk above the valley, commands 
the entrance to the gorge ; but to anyone who has 
not had the good fortune to see it, its height is 
inconceivable, and to say that its smooth surface 
is one-fifth of the size of Mont Blanc is only a 
very feeble method of hinting any conception of its 
vastness. Facing it, on the right, stand the Three 
Graces or Cathedral Eocks, which, in the more 
rainy seasons, the Bridal Veil Falls bedew with a 
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delicate curtain. Behind these, Sentinel Dome and 
the Sentinel Eock can be seen, and in the back- 
ground the noble Half-Dome, overshadowed by the 
peak called Cloud's Eest, is a very superb feature. 
Each moment, in the descent to the valley, the 
heights of El Capitan grow more conspicuous and 
grand ; while presently, at the back of the Cathe- 
dral Eocks, the two Cathedral Spires stand up 
erect in their graceful symmetry. Next to them 
foUow Profile Point and the great Sentinel Eock, 
to whose majestic guardianship the time-honoured 
Liedig's hotel has been entrusted. Making a tour 
round the vaUey, the splendid pines, firs, and 
Douglas spruces disclose here and there flighty 
glimpses of the Merced Eiver, as it ghdes through 
the midst of the gorge ; and soon on the right be- 
yond Sentinel Eock comes Glacier Point (3,200 ft.), 
whose sloping base from this point of view completely 
overwhelms its perpendicular top — an optical illu- 
sion very curiously reversed when viewed from the 
top itself. At the end of the main vaUey, leaving 
on the right the canyon leading to the Vernal and 
Nevada Falls, the Merced is crossed on Tissa-ack 
bridge, where the trees form a handsome framework 
for a beautiful picture of the North Dome. Under 
it is Washington Tower, and not far oiF Mirror Lake ; 
but, owing to want of water, its reflections of all. 
parts of the vaUey are usually, in autumn, engulfed , 
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in mud. Beyond North Dome are the Eoyal Arches, 
Eagle Point, the Yosemite Falls, and the Three 
Brothers, ending again with the stupendous cliff 
of El Cax^itan, on whose precipice several natural 
engravings of human faces have become the very 
legitimate sources of an Indian legend. 

A ride round by the north-east end of the 
valley to the top of Glacier Point is a most fasci- 
nating expedition. The mountainous path along 
the Merced canyon soon leads into an enormous 
basin of granite, lined with streaks of fir, whose 
upper end is graced by the Vernal Falls and the 
proud hood of the Half-Dome. After crossing 
and recrossing the Merced, the path winds between 
the vertical heights of the Cap of Liberty (3,100 ft. 
above the valley) on the left and the beautiful 
Nevada Falls (700 ft. deep) on the right ; and then 
abruptly turning round, it leads back through wild 
azalea-bushes and lofty trees towards the lUilouette 
Falls and Glacier Point, while the Half-Dome and 
the less ambitious Cap of Liberty are ever varying 
in their loveliness. 

From Glacier Point the view is too glorious 
for imagination. It seems here to be divided in 
two by the Teneyia canj^on, the valley which 
separates the North and Half Domes, with its 
centre adorned by Mirror Lake. In the view on 
the left the North Dome and Eoyal Arches are 
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very striking, and tlie Yoseniite Falls, -when there 
is water in them, are doubtless equally fine. El 
Capitan is just out of sight. A glimpse over the 
precipice into the valley, where the Merced mean- 
ders along, and the large, newly -building hotel 
looks the size of a bird-cage, gives some idea of 
its aAvful depth of 3,200 ft. On the right the view 
is yet more imposing ; and there the Half-Dome, 
so accurately sliced, is bj' far the most command- 
ing fiigure in the landscape. Below it the Cap of 
Liberty overshadows the Yernal and ISTevada Falls, 
and on the distant sky-line, amid a maze of 
sierras, a gleam of snow on Mount Lj-ell marks 
the source of the Merced. Still further to the 
right is the OTaceful cone of Mount Starr Xino- 
encu'cled by a group of rugged peaks, each vying 
with the beaut)' of the last. 

But the valley is indeed past all description. 
Its vertical precipices of granite, more than half a 
mile high, its glorious domes and fantastic heights, 
are beyond all imagination, and could hardly be 
exaggerated even by extravagant anticipations ; 
and, in a space so compai'atively small, its pecuhar 
splendour is probably the grandest piece of 
scenery that any countrj- in the world can at a 
moment display. 

In summer the chmate of the Yosemite, which 
is 4,060 feet above the sea, is very delightful. 
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its season lasting from May 1 to October 31, and 
the best time for seeing it being about the first of 
June ; but in winter the snow varies in different 
years from fifteen inches to six feet. All the rocks 
are of white granite, though occasionally a darker 
vein has found its way into their midst. In its 
neighbourhood there are a few cinnamon (brown) 
and grizzly bears (whence its Indian name, 
' Yo-semite ' meaning a large grizzly bear), and 
rattlesnakes have sometimes been seen. Previously 
to 1851 the valley was scoured by Indians, and 
no white man had ever entered it. To-day their 
reserve is some httle distance away, and it is 
mournful to see the few wigwams that represent 
their former greatness. 

There are about seven of the famous big-tree 
groves scattered throughout California, but the 
best, as weU as the nearest to the Yosemite YaUey, 
is the Mariposa Grove, some thirty-five miles away. 
In it there are about 300 big trees, intermingled 
with many fine firs, pines, and American cedars, 
insignificant only because of their nearness to the 
monsters ; and after a visitor has measured one 
tree, walked through another, mounted by a ladder 
the fallen stump of a third (possibly a good oppor- 
tunity for a ' stump ' oration), and driven, coach 
and aU, through a fourth, he may fairly claim to 
have made their familiar acquaintance. The 
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largest tree is the 'Grizzly Giant,' 33 feet in 
diameter from root to root, and 20 feet in diameter 
at 13 feet from the ground, which is a really fairer 
estimate, as it preserves this width for quite 100 feet 
up. The tree through which the road is tunnelled 
is 30 feet in diameter ; the height of the highest 
tree is 337 feet. 

These enormous fir-trees belong to the species 
Sequoia gigantea, known as WeUingtonia gigantea 
in England. Their wood is reddish; and their 
bark a loose, red, fibrous substance, deeply- 
grooved, and, on at least one tree, fuUy three feet 
thick, but their roots never grow very deep. Their 
age is unknown : they have probably existed 
many centuries. The elevation of the Mariposa 
Grove is about 6,500 feet above the sea ; and it is 
curious that the more southern is the latitude of any 
of the seven groves, the higher is its elevation above 
the sea, a fact which seems to show that the trees 
are very capricious in the choice of their climate. 

The railway onwards to San Francisco passes 
through a desolate plain, occasionally cultivated or 
used for grazing cattle. Keaier the sea there are 
hills, after which for some distance the train runs 
along the bay towards Oakland, where a westward- 
bound traveller sees the last of American railroads. 
A twent}' minutes' ferry across the hai'bour brings 
him to San Francisco. 
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American car-travelling is certainly comfortable 
and sumptuous, though, painfully dusty, and often 
very unpunctual in the West ; and the sleeping- 
cars are the best in the world. Everything must, 
of course, have its disadvantages, and when a 
screaming baby makes its appearance in a car 
during the night, it is hardly surprising if the 
good temper of the other fifty inmates has deserted 
them by the following morning. There ought to 
be a special car for squalling babies. Fancy fifty 
of them together, aU privileged to enjoy each 
other's screams ! Little can be said for the 
civility of American guards or conductors. On 
the contrary, their rudeness is intolerable, and 
they evidently wish you to understand that speak- 
ing at aU is a matter of the greatest condescension : 
while in fact, they seldom descend from their lofty 
pedestals unless Xhej have the clearest visions of 
some substantial bribe. It is a very serious 
matter that travelling on American railroads un- 
doubtedly involves a greater risk than on railways 
in any other country. Big or small accidents, 
to which the American public seem resigned and 
helpless, are of almost daily occurrence ; but they 
are sa strenuously hushed up by the officials, that 
in England we probably hear of about one-fiftieth 
of those that really occur. Misplaced economy, 
arising from monopolies, is their invariable cause ; 
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and weak engines, overloaded trains, unfenced 
lines or bridges, where cattle may stray at their 
leisure, and steep gradients are fully sufficient to 
account for the frequency of the disasters. 

The general appearance of San Francisco is 
very like that of large eastern American towns, 
but its weather is not always quite so genial as 
that in many parts of its neighbourhood, for in 
these the climate is the pleasantest in the world, 
and the almost perpetual English June brings out 
a profusion of strawberries, apples, geraniums, 
fuchsias, heliotrope, veronicas, and all kinds of 
fruits and flowers, which are seldom out of season 
throughout the entire year. 

San Francisco harbour is an ideal one ; a wide 
land-locked lake, having one narrow outlet through 
the ' Golden Gate ; ' but, like the eastern ports, it 
is singularly unfortified, and every true American 
now argues in favour of spending the United States 
surplus upon coast defence ; unless, indeed, we 
can persuade his generosity to assist us in paying 
off our national debt. At this moment fleets 
from Chili or Japan could compel San Francisco 
to capitulate for the asking, though the ultimate 
consequences to them would of course be very 
disastrous. 

The wide and busy streets are blocked by tram- 
cars, which are not worked by horses, but attached to 
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and detached from a wire rope, moved along by 
steam-power in a groove under the road. The rope 
is even Strong enough to draw the cars uphill, and 
although it requires to be constantly renewed, it is 
said to be economical, and at any rate does not 
need to be fed. 

Among the largest of the buildings is the 
Palace Hotel, which is of an overwhelming size, 
even in comparison with other hotels in America. 
In that country pre-eminently, the condition of the 
hotels indicates the success and popularity of the 
town in which they are built ; all Americans are 
travellers either for business or pleasure, and it is 
the interest of every rising or ambitious town to 
provide the very best accommodation. 

About three miles from San Francisco is the 
Cliff House, a favourite excursion-place for tourists, 
overlooking the curious seal-rock, which has been 
from time immemorial the metropolis of seals. 
They lie there in heaps, scuttling along the rock 
and into the ocean, and even from the shore their 
barking is very distinctly heard. 

But by far the most extraordinary part of the 
city is Chinatown, which is always visited in the 
company of a detective. Among the many pig- 
sties, the most revolting are the lodging-houses 
and opium-dens ; for it is the Chinaman's delight to 
live and sleep as many as possible in one room ; 
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and although a law exists to prevent it, their 
private guilds nullify the law effectually by offering 
a reward to any convicted victim. In a chemist's 
shop the chief drugs seem to be antler-horns and 
root-shavings ; jewellers are very industrious with 
pure 24-carat gold, and the best Chinese restaurant 
is well arranged for European guests. A joss- 
house is a ceremonious eccentricity. In a room 
of ordinary size at the top of a house, the small 
wooden joss or idol sits under a gorgeous canopy 
of wood and paper, brilliantly painted, and carved 
Chinese fashion. He is guarded by two small 
wooden attendants, and presides over an elaborate 
altar, fitted with many utensils. Not the least of 
these is a tin receptacle for offerings of chicken 
and other dainties, which the spirit of the joss 
comes down to eat, provided, of course, that he is 
not forestalled by his priest ; and near the walls 
there are spears and other processional emblems, 
which are usually carried about the streets at a 
funeral, as Chinese funerals are very festive oc- 
casions. In concluding with a Chinese theatre, 
foreigners, after passing -through the green-room, 
are each allotted a chair on the side of the stage, 
in full view of the audience. This is an especial 
privilege of white men, who, notwithstanding this 
outward respect in San Francisco, are colloquially 
spoken of by the Chinese as ' fang kwai,' or 
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foreign devils. The performance is a deafening 
clatter : the so-called orchestra, which sits behind 
the actors, keeps up a perpetual din of discordant 
and noisy instruments throughout the entire piece, 
and, as the play goes on every night from five 
o'clock till twelve, and there are no scenes and 
no curtain, the occupation must be excessively 
exhausting. There are no actresses, women being 
always personated. 

The recent question of the Chinese in Australia 
has given a peculiar interest to the presence of 
Chinese in San Francisco. Notwithstanding the 
constitutional freedom of the United States, a 
resident Chinaman may never become a citizen, 
even if he lives there a lifetime ; and since the 
low wages with which they are content seriously 
interfere with the monopoly of the more expensive 
American workman, a restrictive law has, tiU very 
recently, absolutely prohibited their immigration, 
if they have not been in the country before. 
Dissatisfied, however, with this stringency, the 
"Western States have now prevailed upon the 
President and Congress to pass an act putting a 
stop to Chinese immigration altogether ; and the 
issue of this deliberate infraction of international 
comity may still be awaited with no little curiosity. 
' We are ruined by Chinese cheap labour : and he 
went for that heathen Chinee.' In British Columbia 
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the feeling of jealousy is not so rampant, and only 
a fine of fifty dollars ahead is inflicted. 

Some of the enemies of the Chinese declare 
that they introduce opium-smoking and other vices. 
But white men prefer tobacco to opium ; and 
it must be reluctantly admitted that in several 
respects they cannot boast of great superiority, 
while in others they have different habits and 
inclinations. The Chinese are dirtj^ ; but the 
filth of their lodging-houses could be perfectly 
remedied by a more efficient police organisation 
(as is, in fact, the case in Hong Kong), for what 
can be expected from two policemen to the whole 
40,000 of Chinatown ? 

Others of their enemies, with irreconcilable 
contradiction, but with more plausibility, pronounce 
the habits of the Chinese to be obnoxious because 
they cannot blend with European customs. If 
this is honestly the case, that the Chinese are 
practically a burden upon the life of European 
colonists, then their enemies' contention assumes 
an argumentative shape ; and it is for the latter 
to determine at what point the Chinese 'burden' 
becomes really so insufferable that they have a 
right to demand redress ; whereupon the extent of 
redress to which they are justly entitled may become 
a fit matter for diplomatic correspondence. 

Many say this severe legislation in America has 
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been caused by the Irish vote. Possibly this is so ; 
since it has become throughout the States the bane 
of corrupt pohticians, who will oust the Chinese, 
express such opinions upon foreign questions as 
may gain them votes, or commit any other enor- 
mity, in the hope that it will secure their 
election. 

Chinese ingenuity in reducing the late exclusion 
law to a dead letter was very remarkable ; and as 
their wives were usually left behind in China, the 
population would have rapidly diminished if no 
such scheme had existed. To a Chinaman con- 
templating for the first time a visit to San Francisco, 
a letter was sent, describing in detail the city, its 
streets, its buildings, its tram-fares, and so on. 
On his arrival he pleaded that he had been there 
before, but had lost the certificate enabling him to 
return ; a statement unscrupulously corroborated 
by five or six other Chinamen, who are always 
ready to swear to the truth of whatever is ex- 
pedient. When cross-examined through an inter- 
preter, he took care to show an intimate knowledge 
of the ways of the town, which he had learnt by 
heart from his private letter of introduction ! And 
who was to gainsay his assertions ? 

As to our Australian colonies, it seems clear 
that we must be at least guided by their wishes 
in so personal a question ; but, speaking in the 
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abstract, tlie exclusion of the Chinaman's cheap 
work, even if he is in the habit of returning to 
his own country to spend his accumulated wages, 
is a blow to industry, and a check upon the trade 
of the colony. Unless his numbers are so great 
that they stimulate a revolt, and endanger our 
sovereignty, which, to judge from the analogy of 
Singapore and Hong Kong, is most improbable ; or 
unless the country is too poor to support him ; 
or thirdly, as has been suggested, he is a positive 
plague upon European life, there is no sufficient 
reason why he should be placed in a different 
category to every other human being, and con- 
demned to an exile which is simply a punishment 
for having proved himself too industrious. 

Before bidding farewell to America and its 
exquisite scenery, it is not inappropriate to make 
a few very brief remarks upon some of its general 
characteristics. Upon any ordinary visitor to the 
States, the evils, as well as the good, of an ultra- 
democratic government are everywhere indehbly 
impressed. Throughout the country there is a 
wholesale system of bribery and corruption, es- 
pecially prominent in politics, which is not even 
to be compared with our worst days under 
George III. Individual senators have been sus- 
pected of giving secret bribes to the legislature ; 
municipahties are a perfect nest of corruption, and 

E 
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only a short time ago a wealthy inhabitant of San 
Francisco was on his trial for bribing a juror. 
Mayors, custom-house officers, policemen, must aU 
be staunch adherents of one or other political 
party, or else must forego every chance of pro- 
motion.^ 

In the next place, the so-called independence 
of the people really fosters the most shameless in- 
civihty. Xo one knows his own position, and, as 
usual, until it becomes a question of the almighty 
dollar (whose ahnightiness is very repulsive in 
practice), or, be it said to their honour, there is a 
lady to be provided for, the citizens of the States 
are often accustomed to treat a stranger with un- 
abashed insolence and contempt. This modern 
.spirit of independence annihilates good manners, 
fans discontent, and looks upon every position of 
subservience, however advantageous to all parties, 
as a kind of ill-defined insult to the dignity of the 
server. Tlie extreme difficulty of getting servants, 
and the high rate of labourers' wages which makes 



' During our stay at Niagara, it appeared that the porter of our 
hotel was an ex-English police sergeant, who had come out to the 
United States for the purpose of joining their poUce force. On his 
arrival he found that, apart from five years' residence in order to 
qualify as a citizen, he was required to profess himself either a 
sound Bepuhlican, or otherwise an unflinching Democrat, and he 
announced his immediate intention of returning to England, to re- 
enlist as a private in the force he had deserted, rather than submit^ 
to such despotic conditions. 
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living at least twice as cost!}- as in England, are 
effects of the prevalent ideas. The want of courtesy 
and refinement is particularly flagrant on a railway 
journey, and is there little calculated to prepossess 
an unprejudiced spectator. From all such charges 
the real gentlemen are of course exempt ; they are 
always ver}- amusing, hospitable, and communica- 
tive, and their occasional inquisitiveuess is but 
natural to every American, and only strange to 
European ideas. 

But the Americans have also many good 
qualities. "We may well learn a lesson from their 
indomitable enersv, and of their mechanical and 
inventive genius we may almost stand in awe. In 
thirty short years who but the Americans would 
have opened out the whole western continent by 
railway communication? "\Mio but they would 
have contriA-ed to ferry a whole train over a river, 
as happens in crossing the Columbia at Kalama ? 
Their electric light inventions have been most per- 
severing, and their mining has, on the whole, been 
verv successful; for although bogus mines have 
increased the risk of investments, the many prizes 
that have been won have half-atoned for their want 
of success. In 1S67, for seven millions of dollars, 
the United States bought Alaska from the Eussians, 
to whom that country had been little better than a 

E 2 
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white elephant. To-day the energy of tlie Ameri- 
cans has . turned the icebergs into most valuable 
gold-mines, and many of the barren plains into 
crops of oats and barley. The nation is an 
eminently practical one ; it knows it ; and takes 
advantage of its genius. 
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CHAPTEE m. 

JAPAJs' : THE KEIGHBOUEHOOD OF YOKOHAIU AKD 

TOKIO. 

With but five passengers on board (besides a crowd 
of Cliinese in the steerage), there is something in- 
expressibly dreary in saihng from San Erancisco 
for Japan ; and the prospect of three weeks' en- 
forced idleness at sea is not brightened by the 
thought of how much could be done in the same 
time on land. At intervals perhaps a shoal of 
flying-fish now and then varies the monotony. 
At meals there is ample opportunity of tasting 
Californian wines, but the Zinfandel claret, which 
is stronger and purer than the Trench wine, is 
the only one reaUy presentable. It is instructive 
to elicit from agreeable Germans on board that 
their national food includes raw salmon, raw 
herring, raw sardines, raw pork, raw Pomeranian 
goose, sour cabbage, and spoilt cheese ! But be- 
yond a few games there is little to enUven the 
journey. The inevitable loss of a day is always 
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a distraction. The day is skipped at the midnight 
before the ship reaches the 180th meridian of 
longitude, and in our passage that meridian was 
reached precisely as the clock was pointing to 
midnight on a Saturday. As there were several 
missionaries on board, they had the strongest 
aversion to missing out Sunday, and, accordingly, 
after much dispute, the captain could only appease 
them by ordering the following day to be Sunday 
up tiU mid-day, and Monday during the afternoon 
and evening. 

After so long an exUe from land, it is no 
slight rehef to see the distant snowy gleam of 
Fuji-yama, the great sacred mountain of Japan, 
12,000 feet high, even though the ship may stiUbe 
a hundred miles from shore. Xor is one's pleasure 
diminished by at length rejoining the world at 
Yokohama, after having endured a nearly three 
weeks' passage, and travelled between four and 
five thousand miles. During the voyage there is 
scarcely to be seen a single fish, very seldom a ship, 
and never a trace of land, and its only consolation 
is that the vacancy produced in one's mind is an ex- 
cellent preparative for recei\*ing vivid impressions 
of Japan. A steam launch awaits the mail-steamer 
passengers, for the harbour is merely a roadstead, 
and lands them at the custom-house ; after which 
the race in jin-rikishas along the road by the sea 
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to tlie excellent European ' Grand Hotel ' is quite 
as exciting as an Ascot finish. Eacli jin-rikislia 
usually holds one person ; it has some resemblance 
both to a ponj-'chaise and a wheelbarrow, and is 
drawn by a trottincf man. 

To find oneself landed in Japan, 10,000 miles 
from home, in a country probably accessible but 
once in a hfetime, is so fanciful a reality that at first 
it seems more like a tantalising dream. The streets 
of Yokohama, lined with long rows of Japanese 
houses, generally but one storey high, are adorned 
with Japanese or eyen English adyertisements ; 
groups of demure and smihng people stiU walk 
about in their neat natiye di'ess of dark-blue 
cotton ; women and children carry babies on their 
backs ; and a few aitistic curiosities peep here and 
there from the corners of the shops. It is usually 
the fashion among the women, so soon as they are 
married, to disfigure themselyes as far as possible 
by blackening their teeth. The custom is a most 
singular one ; for although European imagination 
is much apt to exaggerate their beauty, who can 
teU the charms of which these amiable guys haye 
been thus depriyed ? At eyening the streets afford 
many liyely attractions. Among public amuse- 
ments jugghng and bhnded wrestlers are yery 
popular : but the theatres also draw large audiences. 
The plays are an improyement upon a Chinese 
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performance, for they make use of a curtain, 
occasionally a caricature of scenery, and a less 
deafening, though not more musical, orchestra. 
But the actors have sometimes an odd propensity 
of appearing and vanishing along a side arm of 
the stage which runs far back into the pit. 

Two miles round a bay from Yokohama is the 
little village of KanagAwa, at one time a competi- 
tor for the commercial position now gained by the 
better known town. It was actually opened as a 
treaty-port on July 1, 1859, but merchants insisted 
upon the superiority of Yokohama, and ministers 
and consuls have tacitly acquiesced in their view.^ 

We cannot quite overlook the history of Japan. 
Of much of it there is no record whatever, but a 
very brief summary of what remains, even at the 
risk of lediousness, must be excused as necessary 
in order to appreciate the places to be visited. 
Since about B.C. 660 there have been 123 mikados 
without a single change of dynasty ; the first 
being a certain Jimmu, and the last the present 
Emperor Mutsuhito. Their court formerly resided 
at Kioto. Yoritomo (a.d 1192-1199), a great 
general and statesman, was the first to create the 
dual system of government — government by two 
emperors — which continued without intermission 
tiU 1868. He assumed the title of Shogun, 

' See p. 59 inf. note 2. 
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(commander-in-cliief) or Tycoon (Tai-kun, 'great 
prince '), sometimes known as secular emperor, 
took Kamakura for his capital, and thenceforward 
reduced the Mikado, or spiritual emperor, to the 
condition of a mere imprisoned idol, a glance at 
whose dazzling countenance was of course re- 
puted to cause instant blindness. During the 
generalship of Yoritomo, and the rule of his suc- 
cessors, the da i mi OS, or feudal lords, gradually 
drew around them their samurai or vassals, and 
their retainers ; and acquired their lands. In 
A.D. 1603-4 lye-tisu, often inaccurately called the 
first sh6gun, set himself up to be a very powerful 
ruler. He perfected the duarchy and feudal 
system of government, and founded the city of 
Yeddo. In the reign of lye-mitsu (1623-1649), 
the third shogun, also a powerful ruler, there took 
place a fierce persecution of the Christian inhabi- 
tants of the country ; and from about 1637 to 1S53 
the historj- of Japan is a complete blank, all 
Europeans but the Dutch being excluded ; and even 
thev beinof onlv allowed to touch at the small 
island of Deshima, near the port of Nagasaki, for 
purposes of commerce. In the latter year Com- 
modore Perry appeared, with an expedition from 
the United States, and efiected a primitive treaty 
in 1854, while in ISoS Lord Elgin signed the 
treats- of Yeddo for England. The present Mikado, 
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Mutsuhito, was a child when he began his reign on 
Feb. 3, 1867, and was therefore only a figurehead 
in the great revolution of 1868-70, which no 
doubt had been brewing for some considerable 
time. It recalled the Mikado from his hereditary 
confinement, established his power, set alight the 
blaze of reform, and annihilated the Tycoon, who 
happened at that crisis to be an unpopular man, 
and he retired from that moment into private life. 
The daimios at first sided with the Mikado against 
the Tycoon: but subsequently the Mikado, by 
some most inexplicable intrigue, and probably the 
favour of public opinion, was strong enough to 
turn round upon the daimios, who appear to have 
become a very degenerate race, and to seize their 
lands, without the slightest resistance, for the bene- 
fit of the government. Some little compensation was 
given them. The name of Yeddo was then changed 
to Tokio, and it supplanted Kioto as the capital of 
the empire. In 1877 the rebelhon of the Satsuma 
clan, led by Saigo, commander-in-chief of the 
army, was a far more terrible civil war than the 
revolution of 1868 ; and it has been the most dan- 
gerous uprising with which the reigning Mikado's 
government has ever had to deal. The country 
is now governed by the Mikado, assisted by his 
ministers, who resemble our cabinet, except that 
they are not at present trammelled by any obstruc- 
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tive representative institutions. They perform 
their duties well.^ 

The present intercourse of the Japanese with 
European nations is regulated by treaties of which 
the earhest, abeady mentioned, was that concluded 
with the United States in 1S54. Every European 
with whose nation a treaty has been signed, and 
every citizen of the United States, now enjoys the 
rigJit of extei'ritoriality ; that is, no Japajiese court 
has jurisdiction over him. The Japanese have 
never ceased to regret this concession, and mean- 
while refuse to open out their country to Euro- 
peans not provided witli passports till the treaties 
have been revised, and this restriction withdrawn.''^ 
Europeans, on tlieir part, will not agree to this 
proposal till the Japanese can show that their code 
of law is properly administered, and is consistent 
with Western principles. Japan, as a preliminary 
step, has therefore already revised her criminal 
code with able foreign assistance, while her civil 
code is now in course of revision, although it will 



' The revenue of Japau is very nearly balanced by its expendi- 
ture in 1886-7 there was only a small s\uplus of about l.OOOi. Of 
this revenue the land tax yields about 7,000,000/., and the tax on 
sdiki (rice-beer and spmt) about 2,000,000/. ; together nearly foin:- 
fifths of the whole. 

^ Passports are, however, not required by travellers in the six 
ports mentioned in the treaties, ^iz., Kanag&wa (Yokohama), 
Nagasaki, Hakodate, Niigata, Hiogo (Kobe), Osaka, nor within a 
radius of ten ' ri ' ixom each — nearly 24^ miles. 
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probably not be finished for at least another year. 
The Code Napoleon is being extensively followed. 
It has also been suggested that the Japanese 
government should in part appoint a foreign 
judiciary, but European nations have tended to 
be unfairly exacting in their proposals, and it is 
but reasonable to expect that they should moderate 
their demands. 

But digressions upon Japanese history and 
politics are growing interminable, and it is fully 
time to take jin-rikishas to the railway-station at 
Yokohama, and start by train for Tokio. What 
neat and comfortable little carriages, and what a 
relief to be free from the baby-screams of American 
cars ! There and everywhere Japanese inscriptions 
are posted up side by side with English transla- 
tions — so hastily are the Japanese becoming Euro- 
peanised ; the names of the stations are transcribed 
into English ; and there are even English injunc- 
tions about passengers not crossing the hne. In 
fact, English has been adopted as the ofiicial 
foreign language. By the edge of the railway are 
many swamps of irrigated rice-fields ; but though 
the labourers earn only about StZ. a day, the large 
consumption of manure makes the crop, in com- 
parison, a costly one. 

Tokio is reached in about fifty minutes. The 
general look of the streets is not very dissimilar to 
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that of Yokohama, but the city extends over an 
immense area, and has a population of no less 
than 1,300,000. Its temples of Shiba are inferior 
only to those at Mkko, shortly to be described. 
Their elaborate gold lacquer-work,^ massive gilt 
pillars, gilt lotus-flowers, and panels of carving in 
deep relief are particularly remarkable ; their tall 
and quaint stone-lanterns, presented by ancient 
daimios, and arrayed in grim rows at the side of 
the courtyards, are peculiar to most of the larger 
temples in Japan. 

The Mikado's private gardens, of which his 
Majesty owns several in different parts of the 
town, are all models of the tidy industry of 
Japanese culture. They are in every way arti- 
ficial ; the mounds, banks, ponds, and rockeries 
are all made ; and even large trees have been suc- 
cessfully transplanted into the newly-risen garden 
landscapes. In the Eikiu gardens are the imperial 
preserves and decoys of wild duck. The birds are 
very dexterously caught with a net, as they fly out 
of a ditch, by a keeper who has concealed him- 
self behind a bush ; but the operation can only be 
seen by the special permission of their imperial 
master, and this is presumably withheld unless 
they are required for the imperial table. 

1 Lacquer is obtained from a gum or resin extracted out of the 
lac(iuer-tree. 
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The magnificent new palace of the Mikado in 
Tokio is still incomplete. Like almost aU strictly- 
Japanese houses, it has but a ground floor, but it 
is made formidable by the protection of three lines 
of fortification and two moats. The work in the 
interior is very beautiful. The ceilings are mostly 
constructed of red or black lacquered crossbeams, 
usually enclosing panels of the peculiar Japanese 
paper, designed in very tasteful patterns, but 
sometimes, instead, the panels are of silk, skilfully 
interwoven with flowers. On the walls also are 
hung exquisite pieces of interwoven silk, and the 
wooden floors are very carefully inlaid ; besides 
which the great reception and dining rooms are 
shut ofi" from the passage by a lacquered wooden 
framework of open panels, whose handsome 
symmetry much enhances the general eflect. In 
the labyrinth of private rooms, including the 
Mikado's and Empress's intended bedrooms, the 
ornamentation is in a somewhat different style, 
the rooms are smaller, and the floors are covered 
with the Japanese tatdme matting, whose neatness, 
whiteness, and softness alike make it very inviting 
to walk on. Every piece of matting is exactly the 
same size, about 6 feet by 4 feet, and 1^ inches 
thick, and as no one ever dreams of fitting the 
matting to the rooms, aU Japanese rooms have 
to be built to take in so many pieces of mattinw. 
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As to its architecture, the palace is well-propor- 
tioned. It is everywhere profusely decorated 
with the imperial crest of a chrysanthemum 
of sixteen petals, and the beauty of the wood 
throughout is that it is not marred by a single 
knot, nor is it anywhere painted, waxed, or var- 
nished. 

Many Japanese gentlemen in Tokio belong to 
the charming httle Koyo-kwan or Maple Club — 
a real Japanese club — whose entertainments of 
professional dancing are occasionally patronised 
by royalty, which makes it a favourite rendezvous 
of Japanese society. The maples around it, from 
which it takes its name, are in autumn a most ex- 
quisite crimson. It has no hbrary and no writino-- 
room — ^perhaps such Europeanisms would have 
spoUt its native appearance ; and the delightful 
matting seems to dispense with any need of 
furniture. The floor of the dining-room is laid 
out, near the sliding-screen walls, with two rows 
of square cushions, on which the members sit 
cross-legged, to eat their dinners with chopsticks 
from the small black trays put before them. 
Before leaving, every visitor is offered a dish of 
sugar-plums made of rice and sugar, and tiny cups 
of Japanese tea, the usual tokens of Japanese hos- 
pitality ; after which he is honoured at the door 
with the lowest of bows from the smUing young 
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waitresses, wlio have been all along the essence 
of politeness and attention. 

Among the many interesting scenes in Tokio, 
the Museum contains curious relics of old Japan, 
including the former head-dress and carriages of 
the mikados, and the ancient armour of the 
daimios. 

Of national pastimes, wrestling-matches are, 
perhaps, the most popular. The combatants in 
them are lustily encouraged by the noisy eloquence 
of their umpire, and weight seems to be the chief 
element of victory. Innocent race-meetings also 
meet with the lively approval of the present sove- 
reign ; indeed, they are among the few special 
occasions when he shows himself in public. But, 
fortunately for his people, they are still unadul- 
terated with the spurious accompaniments of a 
civilised turf, and its pretexts for betting and 
scandal. 

' He who has not seen Nikko, has not seen 
what is really beautiful.' So runs the Japanese 
dogma concerning the finest temples in Japan. 
They are about eighty miles from Tokio, sixty by 
rail to Utsunomiya, through a country prettily 
wooded, and covered with small fields of rice, 
wheat, barley, tea, and cotton, and sometimes 
plantations of bamboo ; and then twenty miles on, 
by a road in itself quite worthy of the excursion. 
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Jin-rikislias are the proper mode of conveyance, 
each being drawn for this journey by two men, 
whose trotting powers in the long run would 
■win a race with a carriage, although the same 
men go the whole distance, and their strict fare 
is \\d. a mile ! Along the whole length of this 
capital road to Xikko has been planted a more or 
less continuous avenue of firs and cryptomerias, 
surrounded by scenery not unlike a pretty English 
pheasant covert, though of course the dark red 
maple has no Enghsh equal. Here and there it 
is intersected by a village, characteristically neat 
and clean, where national custom lays down that 
the babies' hair shall be shaved entirely off, or 
else only left as a small circular top-knot at the 
back of their heads. Twice in the twenty miles the 
jin-rikisha-men stop at an inn to refresh themselves 
with rice and soup, and instantly a traveller's 
party is attended to by the smihng httle inn-girls, 
who bring out tea, and waddle and bow most 
amiably, as they shufile along in their clumsy 
shoes. Occasionally a horse passes by, the xexj 
best of which (and they are not inferior horses) 
can be bought for two guineas, as their work is 
in little demand ; for when, by chance, men them- 
selves do not do duty as beasts of burden, their 
place is supplied by a breed of oxen, so small that 
they must be very distantly related to their con- 

f 
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n3ctions in Europe. By far tlie most wouderful 
part of the journey, however, begins about ten 
miles from Nikko, when a continuation of the 
magnificent avenue of cryptomerias, here quite 
100 feet high, overshadows the road almost without 
a break until the traveller reaches his destination 
at the Mkko hotel. 

This hotel is one of those in Japan whose pro- 
prietor has not become infected with the European 
mania, and as it still retains some signs of primitive- 
ness, one of its bedrooms is entitled to some 
description. It has a real door into the passage, 
but one of its walls consists of four screens which 
slide like folding-doors — quite a common arrange- 
ment — similar to the walls in the native club at 
Tokio ; by which means an inmate of the hotel 
can walk through the wall at any point he pleases, 
and thus intrude upon his neighbour's abode. 
Another side is a wooden lattice-work of running 
screens covered with rice-paper, the latter being 
the almost universal substitute for glass windows. 
The floor is laid out with tatdme matting, and 
although there is a tolerable bedstead instead of 
quilts on the ground, this is a European innovation 
altogether out of keeping with the rest of the 
house. A small portable charcoal fire is the only 
means of keeping warm in winter (other fires are 
not Japanese) ; and though the frost is not without 
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its efiect upon the temperature of so slender an 
apartment, it yet allows some chance of avoiding 
a sleepless night. A Japanese room contains no 
furniture, unless it is a small low table : the list 
in these bedrooms of one table and one chair is 
exceptionally large. 

A mountain torrent, spanned by two bridges 
a few yards apart, separates the village from the 
temples at Nikko. The lower one is for mankind 
in general, the upper is a sacred red-lacquered 
bridge, which may only be crossed by the Mikado 
and the chief priest. 

The two great religions of Japan are Shintoism 
and Buddhism, but their doctrines and traditions 
are too complicated to be deserving of careful 
inquiry. Very briefly, Shintoism (from the Chinese 
word Shin-to, 'Way of the Gods') is primarily 
ancestor-worship, and has some slight similarity to 
the Anglo-Saxon adoration of Wodin and Thor. 
Buddhism, on the other hand, with its belief in 
signs and saints, may be conceived, in this particu- 
lar respect, to have a faint resemblance to Eoman 
Catholicism. The religions are not antagonistic, 
and have developed side by side, though not with- 
out important effects upoij each other. Shintoism 
is the original national religion of Japan, and 
merely requires its adherents to follow their own 
impulses as to what is right, and to obey the laws 

F 2 
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of the State. It has no bible. Buddhism was 
preached in Japan by Chinese monks in a.d. 623 
{i.e., about twelve hundred years after Prince 
Siddlifi,rtha or Buddha), and was firmly rooted 
there in a.d. 800. In the thirteenth century 
various ' heresies,' if the term may be used, crept 
over from China, but it remained, notwithstanding, 
the prevalent religion of the country. Its chief 
doctrine is the transmigration of the soul, which is 
always supposed to be on the way to Nirvana, or 
eternal rest ; but the number of transmigrations 
before it attains this goal depends upon the up- 
rightness and self-control of each of its individual 
possessors. In the revolution of 1868 many 
Buddhist temples became Shinto ones, and Shinto- 
ism was again restored as the established State 
religion. 

The Mkko temples are the companions of 
magnificent groves of cryptomerias. The most 
important temple is the great red and gilt one 
built of wood by the famous shogun lye-dsu 
(a.d. 1603), formerly a Buddhist edifice, but 
changed in 1868 to the government religion of 
Shintoism. Near a tall, five-storied pagoda, its 
grounds are entered under a fine stone torii, or 
sacred archway, always indicative of a Shinto as 
opposed to a Buddhist temple, and inside, the 
rows of curious stone lanterns, which abound in 
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all the Nikko temples, were tlie gifts of powerful 
dainiios. Kot far from these is the stable of the 
god's horse, ornamented by celebrated carvings of 
monkeys ; but as the horse itself is always reserved 
for its master, it has been condemned to make eat- 
ing the sole object of its life. Just beyond, under 
an elaborate roof is a cistern of solid granite, so 
accurately balanced that the water flows out over 
all its edges at once, and at the foot of a flight 
of steps (where a Japanese inscription commands 
even a royal prince to dismount from his horse 
before ascending, though no animal short of a 
Pegasus would be likely to attempt the feat), 
visitors are sometimes received by the Shinto 
priests, attired in their full robes of purple or pale 
green, with a light gauze head-dress. They are then 
conducted up the steps, past a pagoda, a large 
bronze bell, and a bronze candelabrum given to an 
eaiiier shdgun by the Dutch traders. The main 
temple is approached through a carved and lac- 
quered gateway, guarded by two di-agon-like lions, 
which are symbols of Shintoism ; but no one may go 
in tiU his boots have been removed — out of respect 
(it appears) for the matting, not the god. This gor- 
geous oriental building, hke other Shinto temples, 
consists of three or four rooms ; in the first of 
which a mirror, a drum, and some ribbon-hke 
strips of paper are the special characteristics of- 
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tlie Sliinto god. At Nikko this chamber also con- 
tains some small, well-designed piUars of pure gilt 
lacquer, of a composition so solid, peculiar, and 
costly that they are probably unknown elsewhere in 
Japan. An anteroom leads to the second chamber, 
into which it is always a privilege to enter. It is 
about five and twenty feet long by ten wide, its 
ceiling is adorned with narrow lacquered cross- 
beams enclosing artistically painted panels, and its 
walls are decorated with intricate carvings. Two 
or three boxes on the floor encase the armour of an 
early sh6gun, in appearance very similar to English 
armour in the time of Cromwell ; and by its side 
are three valuable swords, one of which has been 
presented by the reigning Mikado. In the third 
chamber at the back is the shrine of the god, who 
is probably represented by a mirror. It is closed 
to ordinary mortals, and its seclusion may only 
be disturbed by the Mikado and the head priest. 
Over an archway in the court-yard is a celebrated 
wooden carving of a sleeping cat, who, like its 
famous Cheshire contemporary in Alice's Adven- 
tures in Wonderland, grins good-naturedly at all 
comers ; and in a separate part of the temple, a 
small offering will generally induce a white-robed 
priest to perform the mournful dance with which 
the god is humoured every morning. The massive 
bronze tomb of lye-dsu.is ornamented with bronze 
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lotus-floAvers and storks, and the latter are espe- 
cially respected as the emblems of good luck. 

The second temple is still dedicated to Buddha, 
and was built by the celebrated sh6gun lye-mitsu 
(a.d. 1623-1649). Here the gateways are guarded 
by hideous scowling giants, painted red and green, 
who, like the Shinto lions, are entrusted with the 
responsibility of terrifying evil spirits. The main 
temple contains three rooms ; the carving is perhaps 
slightly better than that in the temple of lye-asu, 
and there is more gilt decoration. A view of the 
inner room is again a matter of privilege ; it is quite 
dark and shut in, lighted only by a few Japanese 
lanterns. At the back stands a cabinet in which 
the Buddha is enclosed ; outside it he is attended 
by two or three images ; while the whole room 
is thickly gilt and lacquered, and handsomely 
decorated by four gilt pillars and a small central 
canopy of gilt spangles. Under this the head 
priest only is allowed to sit. The Buddhist bible, 
kept in the temple, is written on illuminated silk 
scrolls ; and it is noticeable that the Buddhist 
priests differ from the Shinto ones in wearing no 
head-dress, and being completely shorn. On 
leaving the temple the tomb of lye-mitsu is close 

at hand. 

The pillar called Sorinto, dating from 1648, 
is erected near the temples. It is a black copper 
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cylinder, flowering at the top into six lotus- 
shaped cups, from each of which hang small 
brass bells. The Buddhist temple of Einnoji is 
also near, and is picturesquely situated in front 
of a neat tea-garden and (in winter) showy chry- 
santhemums. 

Among the most agreeable of the expeditions 
to be made from Nikko, is that up the mountains 
to Chiusenji Lake. The climb, however, is rather 
steep, and each traveller is therefore half-expected 
to encourage local industry by submitting to be- 
ing taken up in a hago. This kind of carriage is 
a form of bamboo basket, slung upon a pole, and 
lifted by one or two men at each end. Its occu- 
pant sits cross-legged, and tries to roll himself up 
into the shape and stolidity of a porcupine ; but 
of course, poor being ! all his attempts at comfort 
are perfectly futile, and he very soon prefers to 
walk ; from which posture he can far better enjoy 
the pretty mountain scenery and noisy torrents, 
and the rhododendrons and tall cryptomerias which 
relieve them. 

Yokohama makes capital head-quarters for all 
these tours inland. Another very pleasant one 
is to go by rail and jin-rikishas to Miyanoshita 
and Atdmi. After leaving the railway at Kodzu, 
the small thatched cottages, with their torn rice- 
paper windows, seem wild and rustic as compared 
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with tlie more frequented regions of Nikko, and 
toAvards tlie end of November tlie few lingering 
cliiysantliemums in their gardens have begun to 
droop and fade ; but the roads are excellent, and 
the mountains and valleys are none the less 
engaging for the frequent prominence of the red 
maples and evergreen bamboos. Beyond Miyanu- 
shita there ai-e quantities of kaya, a species of 
small pampas-grass, and in the neighbourhood the 
number of fuming gej'sers and fine sulphur springs 
indicates very clearly the volcanic nature of the 
country. At one place there is a large stone 
image of Jizo, the patron god of travellers, near 
which his lesser likenesses adorn the pathway at 
regular intervals, and announce to each wayfarer 
the completion of another clio (120 yards). Soon 
this path turns into the old ' Tokaido ' road from 
Tokio to Kioto, and leads close past the gates of 
the Mikado's ncAV palace at Hakone. This build- 
ing commands a fine view of the pretty Hakone 
lake and mountains, and is built in French chateau 
style, as his Majesty has a great liking for Euro- 
pean fashions ; but a Japanese whig has also been 
added, at the particular request of the Empress. 
In the European portion the beautiful silk table- 
cloths, chairs, and curtains are all of native 
manufacture ; the native part is as clean and tidy 
as usual. Continuing the journey towards Atiimi, 
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the succession of natural pictures perhaps reaches 
its climax at the top of Hig4ne-san. The beauty 
of the surrounding ranges, in several places melt- 
ing away into the sea, is here only dwarfed by 
the all-absorbing grace of Fuji-san or Fuji-yama, 
of whose magnificent snowy cone and glorious 
majestic sweep the Japanese have good reason 
to be proud.^ It is about 12,000 feet high ; and, 
though once an active volcano, it has shown no 
signs of activity since 1707. From Higdne-san 
the descent to At4mi is a steep one, and in the 
dim distance across the ocean the ceaseless smoke 
of the volcanic island of Oshima is constantly 
curling up out of the waves. The village of 
Atdmi is situated by a cove of the sea, and is 
celebrated for the baths from its hot salt-water 
geyser. 

The twenty miles' jin-rikisha ride from Atdmi 
back to the railway at Kodzu lies by the coast ; 
and the varied irregularities of the mountains 
form a continuous and most enchanting contrast 
to the soft deep blue of the sea ; while, in 
the villages, the cottage-gardens in autumn are 
studded with orange- trees, and ripe with golden 
fruit. 

On the coast, about three miles from one oi 



' Pictures of Fuji-yama are constantly worked upon their screens 
and silks. 
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the railway stations, is the island of Enoshima, 
noted for its native and imported shells, and sepa- 
rated from the mainland by a sandy promontory, 
which must be crossed at high tide in a Japanese 
punt between two lines of surf. At high tide, 
too, the exploration of its long and dismal ca.ve 
is a somewhat precarious adventure, and there is 
nothing to see in it after all but a smaU shrine. 

A few miles eastward, near Kamakura, is the 
giant ' Dai-butsu,' or idol of Great Buddha. The 
history of this venerable seated being, who sits 
almost 50 feet high, and has a width from ear to 
ear of no less than 17f feet, is wrapt in obscurity ; 
but he was probably cast in a.d. 1252, and is made 
of separate sheets of bronze, brazed together and 
chiselled off on the outside. His proportions are 
perfect ; and his benignant look is remarkably 
expressive of the intellectual calm in which 
Buddha is believed to rest. Before him are two 
large bronze lotus-plants, and two brazen lanterns ; 
inside him is a chapel, several smaller gilt Buddhas, 
and numerous paper relics, the gifts of devout 
pilgrims. He is exposed to all weathers. 

Kamakura itself is proud of a famous Shinto 
temple of the god of war, founded by the powerful 
Yoritomo and his ancestor Yori-yoshi about the 
twelfth century. Like many others, it contains 
respected curiosities ; but even the most respected 
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temples are apt to grow monotonous. It is some- 
thing like journeying througli all the parish 
churches in England. The road between Kama- 
kura and Yokohama leads mainly through small 
fields, very characteristic of Japanese agriculture, 
and low precipitous hiUs, all gaily scattered with 
indicfenous trees. 

D 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

JAPAX : KOBfi TO KIOTO AXD XAGASAKl. 

With the help of one of the Enghsh-built coasting 
steamers, it is easy to shift one's head-quarters 
from Yokoliama to the more southern port of 
Kobe. By no means the least interesting part of 
it is the city prison, to which strangers are only 
admitted through the kindness of the provincial 
prefect or governor ; and as his European carriage 
is the only vehicle of its kind in the district, it 
creates quite a sensation should he lend it them to 
drive through the streets. Even its coachman is in 
European livery. The prisoners" cells are arranged 
round courtyards, and each cell, which is enclosed 
by thick wooden bars so as to secure ample ven- 
tilation, measures about 20 ft. by 15, and can con- 
tain about seventeen prisoners. They are there- 
fore able to talk at night ; and, as all the prisoners 
locked up in the same cell have been guilty of the 
same misdemeanour, they have perhaps a danger- 
ous fellow-feeling which might instigate plots for 
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escape. The prisoners' dress is a light red cotton, 
and their labour, though not very hard, is useful, 
the men making mostly matches and the women 
shoes of straw. As the governor's inspecting party 
approach, their heads all respectfully crouch to 
the ground. Their food generally consists of hot 
water and three parts of wheat to one of rice ; but 
since the national food is little else than rice, fish, 
and weak tea, it must be a difficult task to make 
the prison diet very distasteful. A special cell is 
set apart for sick women. Altogether the prison 
appears very clean and well-managed, and its con- 
dition bears trustworthy evidence to the progress 
of civilisation in Japan. 

Osaka is an hour and a quarter by train from 
Kobe. Of its ancient castle, 360 years old, the 
fortified walls of gigantic stones alone remain, a 
triumph of Japanese energy before the invention 
of modern machines, the new buildings inside being 
used as soldiers' barracks. But the city is chiefly 
important for its mechanical manufactures, and its 
tall chimneys and black smoke are rudely sugges- 
tive of an incipient Birmingham or Sheffield. The 
Japanese Mint and Arsenal have been erected here, 
closely modelled upon the most improved European 
originals, and although some European superin- 
tendents are still employed by their authorities, 
tliey are, like European captains in the Japanese 
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navy, being gradually ousted as the natives learn 
their work. There are, for instance, one or two 
English chemists employed as assayers to the Mint, 
and an Italian major directs the Arsenal, their 
salaries being fixed on a much higher scale than 
that of ordinary Japanese officials.^ The leading 
bank in Osaka is, however, quite Japanese, and its 
unassuming dinginess cannot pretend to vie with 
the magnificence of our palatial counting-houses. 

On the outskirts of Osaka, the temple of Tennoji 
presents a fine old pagoda, five storej'S high, and 
ornamented with fantastic elephants' heads, and a 
quaintly carved cloud pattern ; but it is far too 
weather-beaten to display with effect its faded 
gorgeousnesB of green and purple. Its exposed 
paintings are twelve hundred years old. Near one 
of the gates a smaller temple encloses a bell, which 
is rung to induce the saintly founder — an illustrious 
prince, Shotoku Taishi — to lead the dead to para- 
dise, and the whole slirine is deluged with offerings 
of doUs and other toys. Close by, in another 
building, fortune- telling is almost daily in vogue. 
Each pious suppliant draws from a box a numbered 
lot, corresponding to the number of a printed 
fortune with which he is at once provided. This 

^ Europeau employes ia Japan receive from 1,000/. to 3,000Z. a 
year. The salary of the Japanese prime minister is l,600i. a year ; 
other principal ministers, and Japanese admirals and generals, 
receive about 1,000J. 
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document prophesies his future career, no doubt 
in accordance with the purest tenets of Buddhism ; 
but if he is dissatisfied with it, there is apparently 
no rule against his drawing again. The method is 
an ingenious one for suiting every man to his 
taste. 

As there is no railway, the thirty-three miles 
from Osaka to Nara are best accomplished in jin- 
rikishas, and the monastery of Ho-riu-ji, the oldest 
Buddhist temple in Japan, makes a convenient 
half-way halt. It covers a large extent of ground, 
and, previously to the revolution of 1868, owned 
no inconsiderable property ; but it was then 
disendowed, and has since been inevitably left to 
natural decay. Two of its rooms are remarkable. 
One, containing a large gilt image of Buddha, is 
hung with swords and mirrors, presented by devout 
worshippers, men and women, with the notion that 
these are the articles of the greatest value to their 
respective sexes. The other, in which are bronze 
images, has its walls painted with frescoes, and is 
believed to be twelve centuries old. The paintings 
are very curious and well-executed ; there are no 
others like them in the country, and they are con- 
jectured to be the work of a Korean artist. The 
monastery is full of other strange treasures, among 
which the supposed pupil of Buddha's left ej'e 
holds a foremost place. 
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Kara was the capital of Japan from a.d. 709 to 
784. It excels in existing or ruined temples. One 
of them is environed by splendid trees and crypto- 
merias, and endless rows of stone lanterns, which 
are lighted up towards dusk so far as the temple 
revenues will permit. A second temple contains 
another Great Buddha, uglier but higher than the 
idol at Kamakura, and sheltered under a prodigious 
roof. Here, also, there belongs a very jfiue bronze 
beU, of the handsome tj-pe and deep tone so common 
in Japan, which is rung every day by swinging 
against it a long pole from the outside. An ancient 
pagoda represents a third temple. 

Bat the crucial moment at Nara is the time 
spent in lodging at the Musashino inn. With the 
exception of a carpet, one or two chairs, and a 
table, and a few glass panes in windows which 
are otherwise paper, there is nothing in it that 
is European. At evening an ordinary Japanese 
dinner is served up, chopsticks and all : a lively 
experience to look back to, but one which very 
soon relegates its victim to a meal off toast and 
e^gs. It is brought up on a small square tray in 
four little dishes, of which two are very uninviting 
raw fish, one a tasteless boiled fish with a little 
water to do duty as sauce, and the fourth a bowl 
of rice. Xeedless to add, few people would venture 
upon numbers one and two. Number three could 

G 
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only be acceptable at the point of starvation, and 
the bowl of rice is spoilt by being boiled in water. 
During the meal, the Japanese drink their favourite 
rice-spirit, or sdke, but after one or two sips a 
foreigner has no desire to try it again. Afterwards 
they have a cup of tea. 

Japanese food also includes chicken, decayed 
vegetables, sugar-plums of rice and sugar, and a 
fruit called persimmon, which has a mixed resem- 
blance to apricots and oranges. The native 
oranges are very good, and very like tangerines ; 
the strawberries are said to be excellent ; but the 
apples and pears are extremely hard, and only 
good for cooking. The Japanese never, as a rule, 
eat butcher's meat, though beef-steak has been 
lately introduced ; and they never have milk, 
butter, cheese, or bread, the wheat and barley that 
they grow being used for mixing with the rice. 
Perhaps their somewhat stunted growth may be 
accounted for by the want of milk. 

The beds in the Kara inn are quite Japanese. 
Each one is laid out upon the floor, and requires 
but four comfortable quilts ; one is rolled up as a 
pillow, another serves as a mattress, and two more 
supply the place of blankets. 

Jin-rikisha men can accomplish the thirty miles 
between Nara and Kioto in about five hours, and 
the land, especially round Uji, is a prosperous 
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tea-district, rich in plantations of tea. In the 
suburbs of Kioto there is another Great Buddha, 
this time merely a ponderous head and shoulders, 
but his ugliness must require much propitiating. 
The court-yard is enriched by a magnificent bronze 
bell, very similar to that at Nara, nearly 14 feet 
high, 9 inches thick, 9 feet in diameter, and weigh- 
ing over 63 tons. 

Kioto is a town full of temples. In the Nishi 
(or western) Hon-gwan-ji, the running wall-screens 
of the back rooms are painted with skilful de- 
vices by Kano, a celebrated Japanese artist of the 
seventeenth century, and its hondo, or principal 
hall of worship, is very fine. The Eokakudo (Bud- 
dhist) temple is quaint, on account of its peculiar 
six-sided shape. But a year ago the Higashi (or 
eastern) Hon-gwan-ji was primed with wonders. 
It has been three times destroyed by fire, and is 
being erected for the fourth time, at a cost of some 
870,000^. It is a colossal structure, and promises 
to be one of the finest of its kind ; but the fact that 
the disestablished Buddhists have been able to 
subscribe this large sum in ten years (and the sum 
is especiallj'- large for Japan) goes far, both to 
prove their devotion, and also to show that there 
is at least some wealth in the country. Another 
most astonishing sign of devotion was in readiness 
to be employed in the work. Hanging from a 
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temporary beam were forty ropes of women's hair, 
tlie largest of which had actually been twisted up 
by the personal sacrifice of 4,000 women, and must 
have measured some six inches in diameter. Such 
religious infatuation seems to us almost incredible, 
and Buddhism is evidently not waning for want of 
earnest support. The massive wooden pillars of 
the building are very striking, and in an adjoining 
outhouse, workmen were then engaged in carving 
huge trunks in open relief, destined for the capitals 
of the pillars. The designs, including animals, 
birds, and flowers, are marvellously executed, and 
give no uncertain proof of the very artistic talent 
of the Japanese. 

The ancient palaces of the Mikado and Shdgun 
in Kioto are shown by special order. In the 
former the most historical feature (and there is 
little else of interest) is the big hall and its plain 
wooden pillars, in which, about twenty-five years 
ago, a Mikado for the first time ever condescended 
to give an audience to foreigners. The Mikado 
was the present sovereign's father, and the British 
Minister, Sir Harry Parkes, was one of the favoured 
strangers. In the centre of the room is the 
imperial throne. It is a chair placed under a 
small square canopy, which is hung all round 
with white silk, interwoven with stripes of red and 
black. The floor is the usual tatdme matting, and 
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the whole throne is sHghtly raised up from it on a 
framework of black-lacquered wood. Otherwise 
the hall is unfurnished. The Sh6gun's palace is 
far superior. Its ceilings of black-lacquered 
cross-beams and designed paper-panels call lo 
mind the yet more perfect ceilings of the Mikado's 
new palace at Tokio ; and its walls of running 
screens were handsomely painted and gilt by Kano, 
at the time that the palace was built. 

Of all the larger Japanese towns, perhaps 
Kioto is the most fascinating. Its situation is 
pretty ; its shops neat : its streets are clean, 
compact, and business-like ; and its entire native 
character is thoroughly genuine. It carries on a 
very profitable trade in silks and porcelain, and 
one or two of its manufacturers turn out bronze 
articles of a very high class, inlaid with gold and 
silver. But throughout the East very few fancy 
goods are on view in the shops ; all are made to 
order, and must be bought by a process of bar- 
gaining quite consonant with oriental indolence 
and waste of time. Nor are there any great firms 
or factories ; every man's business is carried on at 
his own private risk. 

Among the expeditions from Kioto are those 
to Lake Biwa and the Katsura-gawa rapids. The 
latter is especially charming. After a jin-rikisha 
ride of thirteen miles to Yamamoto, through woods 
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interspersed with wild camellias, the jin-rikishas 
and their occupants all embark in a kind of large 
punt, guided with bamboo poles and short, rough 
sculls, and thus cleverly floated down the rapids 
for eight or ten miles. At places the rocky 
channels require very careful steering, as the punt 
is being carried away in the rushing stream, 
hastening round the curves, and gliding past the 
steep mountain sides, in their trimmings of fir, 
Spanish chestnut, dwarf bamboo, or wild azaleas. 
The journey ends at Arashi-yama, whose moun- 
tainous banks are resplendent every May with 
blossoms of wild cherry-trees. 

In the return from Kioto to Kobe, the railway 
passes through Osaka ; and, embarking again at 
Kobe for Nagasaki, half the thirty-six hours' pas- 
sage is spent among the pretty hilly islets of the 
inland sea, which flows between the middle and 
southern islands of Japan.^ The inland sea ter- 
minates with the Straits of Shimonoseki, a pic- 
turesque outlet, which was the scene, some five- 



• Japan (Nip-pon, ' Sun-land ') comprises four main islands 
The northern one, Yesso, is very cold and snowy, in comparison 
with other countries in the same latitude. It is partially inhabited 
by the curious hairy families of Ainos, who are quite a diiferent 
race from the other Japanese, and have been the origin of many 
fables and traditions. The middle island, Hondo (sometimes 
erroneously called Nip-pon, which is only the name for the whole 
of Japan), is the largest and most prosperous of the four ; the 
names of the two southern ones are Shikoku and Kiushiu. 
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and-twenty years ago, of one of the earliest attacks 
directed by Japanese from their ships and shore 
batteries upon passing European vessels. Here 
the narrow waterway is half blocked by number- 
less fishermen's junks, fitted with primeval sails. 
They are made of long thin strips, loosely fastened 
together, so as to be capable of being quickly 
detached ; and sail is shortened by detaching just 
so many strips as the occasion maj- require. 

The snug little harbour of Nagasaki is one of 
the most sheltered in the world, and affords an 
invaluable retreat from the fury of a typhoon. At 
its entrance is Papenburg Island, the Tarpeian rock 
of Japan, from which, in 1637, manj^ thousands of 
Christians are said to have been hurled ; and just 
out at sea Deshima Island has become historical 
as the place where the Dutch, alone of Europeans, 
carried on a trade from the seventeenth to the 
nineteenth centuries.' 

With the assistance of the autumn monsoon 
the journey between Nagasaki and Hong Kong 
takes about three days and a half. Toiling doAvn 
against it in the spring is a struggle which lasts 
another day more, and in any case the sea in the 
Formosa Channel is nearly always rough. 

But to bid farewell to Japan is a very painful 
necessity. Nothing can be more dehghtful to a 

' See p. 57 ante. 
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passing traveller, during a short visit in the 
country, than the amiability and courtesy of all its 
people. They seem never discontented, never out 
of temper with each other ; always cheerful, always 
well-met ; and they are overwhelmingly civil to a 
stranger. Good manners are a pleasure to them ; 
their hospitalit}!^, alike to friends and foreigners, 
is the most exemplary and painstaking ; and the 
lesson their manners teach us is surely not one to 
be lost. For our utilitarian and practical atmo- 
sphere seems often so absorbed in business, that 
we are half accustomed to cast aside civility as an 
idle formality, and to think it a mere conventional 
bore. — 

In their habits the Japanese are extremely 
cleanly ; no people in the world is more fond of 
its baths, although most of us might not ap- 
preciate their very high temperature. Their 
cleanliness is a great contrast to the dirt of the 
Chinese, and our inveterate tendency to classify 
the two nations together is very misleading. 
They differ in almost every respect. The Japanese 
are now thirsting for progress, and are keenly 
sensitive to foreign criticism. The Chinese 
remain obstinately backward; a railway which 
their Government sanctioned, in an incautious 
moment, has since been taken up. The Japanese 
are exceedingly amiable : the Chinese are cruel. 
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cold, and sullen, and have a deeply-rooted hatred 
of strangers. The beauty of Japanese ladies is 
perhaps exaggerated; as a rule they just miss_ 
being pretty : but it would indeed be ludicrous 
to hunt for an Aphrodite throughout the length 
and breadth of China. 

Every year the Japanese are becoming more 
Europeanised, and from this point of view every 
visitor to Japan has an advantage over those who 
tread in his footsteps. Their European fever may 
be a matter for selfish, regret (it is melancholy to 
watch their renunciation of all their charming 
customs !), and it has unfortunately been a source 
of wealth to the ' smartness ' of our transatlantic 
friends and other unscrupulous foreigners ; but 
it is surely very greatly to their credit. It is no 
easy task for a nation to pocket its national pride, 
and to admit, before all the nations of the West, that 
its civilisation is inferior to theirs. Nor have 
the Japanese pursued their innovations in merely 
one direction. Politically, they have freed them- 
selves from an absolute despotism, and introduced 
a kind of dependable oligarchy ; soon, it is pro- 
mised — though we may be doubtful with what 
result — to be followed by representative institu- 
tions. They have, in addition, an English-built 
and increasing navy, a well-disciplined army, and 
an efficient police. Legally, their code ought to 
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be one of the foremost in the world ; since it will 
have been the work of several eminent foreign 
jurists, and been compiled with reference to 
Western law.^ And they are not behindhand in 
more general improvements. Several hundred 
miles of railway are completed, while many more 
are to be begun immediately. The introduction of 
agricultural and other machinery cannot be long 
delayed ; and the labour thus economised may 
indirectly strengthen their finance (still somewhat 
entangled by the overflow of paper currency), and 
gradually inspire that confidence in it for which 
there is yet some need. As to religion and, to 
our ideas, the strange immorality of the people, it 
is more difficult to speak. Until Japan is opened 
out beyond the six treaty ports,^ Christian mission- 
aries are confined to a rather precarious field, and 
the diversity of opinion which they represent 
forms in itself a serious obstacle to the propaga- 
tion of their doctrines. If the Japanese adopt 
Christianity, it is to be feared that they will only do 
so because they deem it politic to be dressed in the 
same religious cloak as the nations whom they 
wish to imitate, and that they will not be actuated 
by any honest persuasion. 

In this mania for Europeanisms, however, there 

' See p. 59 ante. 

^ See p. 59 ante, note 2. 
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are at least two dangers. Firstly, the Government 
seems to be aiming too high. It cannot expect all 
at once to thrust upon the people a different mode 
of life ; to introduce an alien language ; to supplant 
the native customs ; and to reform the national 
clothes. The young men are even said to be over- 
educated, and to be likely to prove insubordinate, 
from a conviction that they are wiser than their 
rulers ; while the praiseworthy attempts of shop- 
keepers at English scholarship often result in the 
quaintest advertisements.^ All such questions must 
be a matter of time : and time alone can ensure 
their success. 

And, secondly, there is a danger that the nation 
will lose its individuality, that it will despise or 
forget its own peculiar arts and industries in its 
anxiety to learn the inventions of Europe. Such 
a catastrophe could only be deeply regretted both 
by the imitators and the imitated, and it is im- 
possible to believe that the national feeling of the 
Japanese is not sufficient to avert so irretrievable 
a disaster. 

The progress of Japan during the last twenty 
years is truly astonishing. The mysteries of its 
revolution and the extinction of the power of the 

^ e.g., UMBREELt AMAKER. RAILWAY ERBIGHT (freight 

TENSPOBT AGENT. THE TABLES AND THE CHAIRS & WILL SELl 

CHEAPEST PRICE. HAIED RESSER. 
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daimios, co-ordinately with the restoration of the 
Mikado's authority, have no parallel in the history 
of the world; the acknowledgment of its back- 
wardness, and its subsequent enterprise in treating 
with European powers, deserve the utmost con- 
sideration and respect ; and its activity in the in- 
troduction of reforms should ultimately succeed 
in attaining proportionate results. 
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CIIAPTEE V. 

ROSG KONG; CANTON; SINGAPORE; JAVA. 

Hong Kong is approaclied on the north-east 
through Lyemun Pass. A line of foam often 
fringes its bare, mountainous gates and rocky 
shore, and the sea itself ever swarms with the 
half-conical, awkward sails of countless Chinese 
junks. Half an hour after passing the entrance, 
the steamer anchors in the sheltered roadstead, 
which faces on the north the docks of Kowloon 
promontory upon the mainland, ceded to us in 
1860, and looks southwards upon the clean white 
houses of Victoria town, with Yictoria Peak as a 
backo-round. Hong Kong is a free port ; and it 
is no small rehef to be free from the severities of 
a custom-house. Most comers there never fail to 
climb the Yictoria Peak, 1,825 feet high, where 
there is to be found an observator}- and signalling 
station, and a temperature which is all the year 
round quite eight degrees (Fahr.) cooler than that 
of the busv town and harbour so close beneath, 
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Quite recently a tramway has been made up the 
peak, but visitors can also walk, or be carried by 
four Chinamen in chairs slung on poles ; the path all 
the way being excellently cemented, and in many 
places a perfect rockery of tropical plants and 
trees.' From the top, the whole island is fairly 
visible ; it measures about six miles by five, 
and is little more than a group of barren peaks. 
Its climate from December to February is very 
pleasant ; in December the weather resembles that 
of a warm English September; in January it can 
even be cold enough to make fires acceptable ; 
but from March to November the heat is very 
exhausting. Its aqueduct — a costly archway and 
tunnel— which is to supply the town with water 
from the other side of the island, is an engineering 
masterpiece ; and its Chinatown is characteristic. 
The forts are not all completely finished, but they 
are being very well constructed : and some of the 
guns, as we at home have not been allowed to for- 
get, are very conspicuous by their absence. 

Two great problems just now perplex the 
Government at Hong Kong. They regard its 
immediate intercourse with China. In the first 
place, the danger of over-population is imminent, 
for the area of the island is very small, and there 

' There are a few jin-rikishas in the town, drawn by Chinamen ; 
but thev cannot mount the Peak. 
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is an overflow of Chinese, who very wiselj' prefer 
it to their own country. And, secondty, the ques- 
tion of extradition presents unusual difficulties. 
Offences with them are not offences with us,^ and 
our reluctance to hand over certain offenders 
against Chinese law often drives the Celestial 
Government to considerable expense, attended 
very excusablj' by some irritation. The present 
viodus Vivendi depends upon the Tientsin treaty 
of 185S, of which some of the rather vague stipu- 
lations may possibly be in need of revision. 

However short and however enjoyable one's 
time may be at Hong Kong — and its residents 
are sure to make it so — it needs little per- 
suasion to be induced to take the night-boat up 
the Canton river, and to spend a day or two in 
Canton. It is reputed one of the most typical 
towns in China. The small steamer arrives about 
6 A.M., to be welcomed by the discordant shouts 
and sing-song yells incessantly ringing out from 
the squalid ' sampans ' on the river, whose muddy 



' For instance, all the chief oiBcial posts, with their vahiable 
pickings, are held by mandarins ; and a Chinaman can only become 
a mandarin by qualifying himself by examination. If a candidate 
is caught cribbing, it is a capital offence ; and, a short time ago, 
when a son of the Viceroy of Canton was the culprit, even his 
father's paramount influence could scai-cely shield him £i-om the 
extreme penalty of the law. It is easy to appreciate the hesitation 
of our authorities before handing over a dishonest examinee. They 
are sealing his death-warrant for prompt decapitation. 
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waters are the scenes of constant piracy. The 
landing-stage is on the embankment of the Enghsh 
' concession,' a small acreage taken some years 
ago by us from China for purposes of commerce ; 
and after breakfasting there with a most genial 
friend, one cannot be better equipped to face 
the abominations of Canton. 

With the help of a guide, it is best to set out 
in chairs supported by coolies —for reasons which 
soon become obvious. The wonderfully narrow 
streets, seldom more and usually less than ten feet 
wide, are lined with open shops, which are filled 
with industrious tradesmen, and often reeking 
with noisome Chinese food. Of this the excellence 
seems much to depend upon its rawness and state 
of decay ; raw puppy-dogs are a great delicacy ; 
and whiffs of the favourite, well-decayed vegetable 
are considered extremely delicious. Over these 
shops, the one-storied houses are generally built of 
brick, with outhanging perpendicular sign-boards, 
whose gorgeous tints of red, brown, or yellow, 
illuminated with golden characters, obscure the 
light, and seem intended to spread a cloak of duski- 
ness over the dirt below. The granite paving — so 
slimy as to give a false step very serious conse- 
quences — is crowded with hard and sullen faces, 
one and all a most unpleasing contrast to the 
smiling Japanese ; and it may be doubted how far 
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their expressions about ' fang kwai ' (foreign devils) ^ 
can be leniently interpreted as complimentary to the 
passing stranger. The beggars and the smells are 
alike revolting ; and the whole nation is, besides, 
a race of inveterate gamblers. 

Starting round the tovrn to explore some of 
the more important places, the temple of the five 
hundred genii conveniently opens the list. It is 
a comparatively plain, low building, destitute of 
decoration, except in so far as the long rows of 
gilded images are in themselves an ornament ; and 
among these, curiously enough, no less a hero than 
Marco Polo has found his way to a position of 
divine honour. The execution-ground is probably 
the next destination. It plays its dismal part at 
least once in two months, generally much oftener ; 
but its aspect is not ambitious, for it is merely a 
retired alley, about a hundred yards long by twenty 
wide, and strewn with pottery baking in the sun. 
The only water-clock of Canton, quite one of the 
sights of the town, dwells up a flight of steps, and 
has been in existence there fully six hundred years. 
Four pails of water are arranged one above the 
other, and in the lowest of them a brass rod, marked 
with Chinese time, is attached to a float, which 
gradually rises as the water from above flows into 
the pail. In the Temple of Horrors the ' tableaux,' 

' The ordinary Chinese term for a foreigner. See p. 45 ante. 

H 
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fortunately not vivants, but of wood, strikingly 
portray the ingenious cruelty of Chinese imagi- 
nation. They represent various tortures in the 
Buddhist hell, where the wicked are being squeezed 
between boards, boiled alive, or stewed under a 
hot bell. Passing on to the old city wall, built of 
brick and stone twelve hundred years ago, and forti- 
fied with obsolete guns, there is a good general view 
of the city, as well as of the horse-shoe-shaped 
tombs in the cemetery on an opposing hill. Just 
beyond, the fifth storey of a large pagoda is a spot 
well suited for lunch, especially as the picnic takes 
place under the immediate patronage of two great 
figures of Confucius and the God of War, to whom 
a joss-house has there been lately erected. After 
lunch it is no long distance to the Tartar General's 
residence, and a nine-storied flower-pagoda. But 
if serious business is going on in the prefect's 
court, the horrors of the day are yet to come 

This court is the court of appeal next above 
that of an ordinary magistrate. Down a large 
four-sided room, with one side open to the air and 
the public, there are arranged four little tables in 
single file, each provided with a seat, from which a 
mandarin is trying a separate case. The prisoners 
are chained outside in the court-yard behind the 
pubhc, and brought in when required to croucli 
before the villainy of the law. The occupation of 
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the court is not uncommonly tlie trial of pirates, 
whose momentary offence usuallj'' is that they 
have previouslj^ confessed their crime in the lower 
court, and have since retracted their confession. 
To extort a fresh avowal no torture is too hideous, 
no cruelty too severe. In the presence of their 
judge and everyone in the court the wretches are 
bambooed on their naked backs in two or three 
relays of about forty strokes a time, and on con- 
tinued refusal to admit their guilt are hung from a 
board by their thumbs and toes, with their knees 
scarcely touching the ground. Of course, says the 
guide, their heads will shortly come off; but so 
strong is their tenacity of life that they will under- 
go this treatment for several days rather than 
submit to immediate execution. How brutal a 
mockery is Chinese justice ! Evidence appears to 
be little sifted except in the magistrate's or lowest 
court. This official may almost convict a prisoner 
solely from a grudge that he bears him, for in 
China he also acts as jury ; and when the wretch 
has been convicted before him, or has confessed his 
fault (perhaps through the application of torture), 
a higher tribunal, such as the prefect's court, will 
seldom set him free, — since it is little better than a 
court of torture to re-extract confessions of guilt. 
Bribery is then his best chance. All this arises 
from an abuse of Confucius's well-meant doctrine 

H 2 
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that no man may be punished until he has admitted 
his crime ; and in short, while a man in England 
is innocent until proved to be guilty, in China it is 
just the reverse. 

Of a Chinese jail it is quite sufficient to see two 
cells, foul with tainted, stifling air. Hordes of 
squalid prisoners crawl out from these dens of filth, 
or stretch their thin arms through the rough 
wooden bars, yelping for the money for which they 
are allowed to beg, simply so as to provide them- 
selves with better food ! And if pity urges the 
spectator to throw them a few ' cash,' in the hope 
of alleviating their misery, the present at once 
becomes the object of a jealous fight. Some of 
the prisoners are encumbered with ' cangues,' or 
broad wooden collars ; other ill-fed beings have 
grown almost too weak to move. 

From these cages of misery one is thankful to 
turn to less painful scenes. The Chinese Club or 
Guild is one of the handsomest buildings in Canton. 
Its tiles, moulded into elaborate pictures on the 
roof, its wood-carving, joss-house, and theatre, are 
all fantastic, and its pillars of carved granite, a 
really immense work, are quite its most laborious 
decorations. 

The Chinese shops and their industries, especi- 
ally silk-weaving and flour-grinding, are among the 
curiosities of Canton ; but two or three days there 
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make an ample stay ; for ' Jolm's ' manners are so 
reticent, that a year's residence in the town Moud 
hardly fathom the nation's backwardness, dihgence, 
and dirt, or do more to confirm one's worst sus- 
picions about the relentless subtilty of Chinese 
punishment. 

All Chinese read the same characters (except- 
ing the Manchu) ; but their dialects are so differ- 
ent that a Pekin man and a Cantonese would often 
prefer to address each other in pidgin English 
than in their own languages. Fancy, for instance, 
bargaining about a fly-goose or a sit-down goose 
instead of a wild or tame one ! In their purely 
commercial dealings with foreigners, Chinese 
merchants are honest and business-like, and in 
this respect they compare very favourably with the 
Japanese. 

Leaving Canton, the Portuguese settlement of 
Macao is about eighty miles down the river, and 
although it was colonised by Portugal at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, it was not recog- 
nised by China until 1887. It is a picturesque' 
place, situated on a promontory connected with 
the mainland by a narrow strip of waste, where 
an archway or ' barrier ' has been erected to mark 
the termination of Portuguese soil. In its zenith 
Macao had a flourishing slave trade ; but its im- 
portance has been ruined by Hong Kong, and it is 
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now the waning residence of unoccupied and 
uninterested Portuguese.. Its dreamy streets are 
clean and tidy, but it drags on an idle existence, 
devoid of all plausible object, and supported 
by a population which, is mainly Chinese. Its 
revenue is derived from the sale of two mono- 
polies, fishing and gambling at a game called 
' fantan,' from which the Portuguese Government 
is said to realise about 30,000Z. a year, but the 
tameness of this amusement is well-suited tO' the 
dulness of the place. Otherwise, its pride is in 
the garden of the poet Camoens, who lived to be 
a contemporary of Shakespeare. 

It is a morning's journey to return by sea 
from Macao to Hong Kong, whence mail steamers 
— English, French, and German — are continually 
running southwards for Singapore, there to land 
passengers, after a six days' voyage, almost in the 
very midst of the tropics. The landing-stage is 
two and a half miles from the town ; but the 
native drivers of the ' gharries,' or tiny four- 
wheeled cabs, each drawn by an active, strong 
little horse, are always in attendance, and irre- 
pressibly clamorous for employment. In the dis- 
tance the graceful cocoanut-palms are very plenti- 
ful, and along the road the smaU humpbacked oxen 
are even more tiny than those in Japan. 

Singapore is an island, thirty miles long and 
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about half as broad, and is the capital of the Straits 
Settlements.^ It is eighty miles north of the equa- 
tor, and was bought by England in 1819 from the 
Sultan of Johore. It is a free port, and has a 
population of 100,000, more or less; two thirds of 
the people are Chinese, and the remainder Klings 
or Coromandel Coast Indians, Malays, and a few 
Europeans.^ This is the first introduction to 
Malays. Their briUiant turbans look very dazzling 
in the streets, and their light dresses of red, white, 
or yellow are equally picturesque. Many wear 
gold or silver bangles round their arms, but their 
owners often find that these are troublesome incen - 
tives to theft by fellow-natives. Their innate indo- 
lence is notorious, and seems inseparable from 
tropical climates. Their language, it appears, is 
truly exemplary ; it has no grammar, genders, or 
other school-boy terrors, and is probably the easiest 
tongue that has ever been spoken ; ® but poverty 
of language nearly always indicates poverty of 
ideas, and certainly the Malay race is no exception 
to the rule. 

The curse of Singapore is its snakes and its 

' The Straits Settlements also include Penang, Wellesley Fro- 
vinces, and Malacca. 

^ The Klings are the Tamils of India. 

' For instance, everything is singular unless its repetition makes 
it plural. Thus ' orang ' means ' man ' ; if you wish to speak of 
' men,' you must say ' orang-orang.' 
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tigers. Many of the latter will swim a mile from 
the mainland to roam about its dense jungles ; 
whilst other vermin are no less prolific, and the 
ubiquitous mosquito, the incarnation of persistency, 
never fails to dispute the possession of one's bed- 
room and one's bed. -The vegetation is quite 
beautiful, luxuriant in a perpetual hothouse and 
perpetual spring ; for there are no seasons, and the 
leaves are at once ever green and ever falling. All 
the year round the sun rises and sets about six 
o'clock, and the absence of twilight, so invariably an 
attribute of the tropics, is sometimes very incon- 
venient to the evening arrangements of a northern 
stranger. In half an hour an inky night is trans- 
tormed into a glaring day, and before long 80° 
Fahr. is the average temperature in the shade. 
When it rains it usually does so but a short time, 
but its downpour is furious while it lasts. 

The wild flowers in every hedge are so hand- 
some that it is difficult to persuade oneself that 
they are not all cultivated, and the varied colours 
of the butterflies, as they flit from place to place, 
brighten every corner of the thick and clayey 
jungles. The damp and sultry heat, however, is 
at midday rather enervating ; but to it, as to 
mosquitoes, the traveller slowly gets acclimatised. 
Among the beauties of the Botanical Gardens are 
the cocoanut-palm, banana trees, the tall spathodea 
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with its fiery scarlet flowers, and the gigantic fan- 
shaped travellers' palm, which is peculiarly indige- 
nous to the island. The queen of the bushes in 
every garden is the hibiscus, whose five-petalled 
flowers of brilliant crimson radiate from a small 
orange plume ; while the plants include the eucharis 
lily, delicate maidenhairs, and numberless precious 
rarities. The Experimental Garden produces sam- 
ples of sugar-canes, indigo, nutmeg, and a hedge of 
logwood. The three great fruits of Singapore are 
pine-apples, which grow in the fields in long rows 
like so many cabbages ; the dark red apple-shaped 
mangusteens ; and the large durians, which have 
a smell so disgusting that it may take one several 
years to acquire the courage to taste them, though 
their enlisted supporters will not hear of such 
abuse. 

The Governor of the crown colony of the 
Straits Settlements is assisted in his government 
by an executive council of fourteen members, 
whose discussions are cabinet secrets. All the 
members, however, belong ex officio to the legis- 
lative council of twenty-one, which holds its 
debates in public. The successful finances of the 
colony are almost proverbial, and are greatly due 
to the trade of Chinamen, who are a very peace- 
able ingredient of the population. When, how- 
ever, a Chinaman is insubordinate, the governor 
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can send for him and examine him before the 
executive council, and, upon sufficient evidence, 
he has a most useful power of ' deporting ' him as 
a bad character to his own country, where ' John ' 
is shrewd enough to know that his head is far less 
safe than in Singapore, and that in any case his 
commercial profits will flag. 

If occasion offers, it is instructive to 'put in 
an appearance ' at the colonial assizes. The jury, 
it is at once observable, only consists of seven ; 
and very wisely, considering the temperature, 
nobody dreams of a wig. When a Chinese 
witness is sworn in, he undergoes a ceremony of 
holding up one of his hands, but this is a mere 
solemn formality to remind him of the existence of 
prosecutions for perjury, since his religion pre- 
scribes nothing to bind him. Interpreters are, of 
course, indispensable. 

The forts of the colony are admirably con- 
cealed, and are daily expecting guns from home : 
and it seems that some of these might with advan- 
tage have been ordered to command a longer 
range, if only the army estimates had allowed it. 

With a fortnight or so to spare about Singa- 
pore, the time cannot slip away more pleasantly 
than by a trip to Java, whither Dutch or French 
boats are bound every week, on a sea-passage Avhich 
lasts two days. 
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From the port of Tandjong Priok, tlie railway 
runs eight miles to Batavia, the capital of Java 
and of the Dutch East Indies. It passes in many 
places through a dense and swampy jungle, where 
cassia-trees and towering cocoanut-palms, laden 
with fruit, are thriving in tropical glory, and with 
which it is not hard to associate the growls of 
some roaming tiger. But in the scattered town of 
Batavia there is not much to see. Everywhere 
the muddy canals are a sure sign of Dutch 
possession, and the very respectable houses of 
Chinese merchants in one quarter are such as 
could never exist in China, for there they would 
only betray to the mandarins that their owners 
were fit persons to be ' fleeced.' The Malay dresses 
are much more gay than the sombre blue of 
Japan ; but the many idle loungers, who sit cross- 
legged on their doorsteps and smoke their pipes, 
are a severe contrast to the bustling subjects 
of the Mikado. The Malay houses are usually 
thatched cottages, with an open front and only 
a ground floor, and they are frequently raised on 
posts about a foot from the earth, to prevent, as 
far as possible, the uninvited calls of snakes and 
other vermin. Malay food is little else than rice 
and fruit, and includes none of the nasty raw 
meat or fish so common in China. Their cattle 
are a variety of the Indian buffalo. 
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In the Batavian museum are to be seen many 
strange oriental swords, gods, flags, and coins, 
from Java, Borneo, Siam, and other places, besides 
large musical instruments made of bamboo, which 
might well be mistaken for unwieldy toys. 

Thirty miles inland from Batavia is the town 
of Buitenzorg, the Simla, though an inferior one, of 
the Dutch Governor-General. Just in front of his 
house are the public botanical gardens, with a fine 
avenue of banyan- trees {ficus), and a pond full of 
lotus-flowers and large Victoria regia lilies. The 
palms, too, are magnificent, and the fine collection 
of orchids would excite the envy of many col- 
lectors. 

Prom Buitenzorg to Bandong the line curves 
along round several dormant or extinct volcanoes, 
everj" now and then passing cofiee, tea, or sugar 
plantations, or skimming over rice-field?, which 
are always arranged in artificial terraces to secure 
their more perfect irrigation. As usual, the palms, 
bamboos, and banana-trees are profuse : and on 
the latter is sometimes growing their duU red 
flower, weighed down by clusters of green fruit — 
which, by the way, is not allowed to ripen until 
it has been picked. The papaw-trees also bear 
a most wholesome fruit, having the taste of a 
juiceless melon ; and the sap of the tree has the 
singular property of making the toughest meat 
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quite tender, even after it has only been hung near 
it for a short time. 

The elevation of Bandong, at 2,200 feet, pro- 
duces a temperature by no means unpleasant. 
Indeed, the climate of Java inland, considering 
its tropical position, is iinexpectedly cool and 
health}" ; for it is high and mountainous ; and, 
although the island is 660 miles long, no part of it 
is more than seventy miles from the sea. 

Wliile staj'ing at Bandong, a ramble up the 
dormant volcano of Tankoebanprahoe ^ is the lot 
of every traveller. The day begins with a nine- 
mile drive to Lembang, probably in a small 
carriage with three little horses abreast, "where 
government plantations, both of coffee and cin- 
chona, are very successfully grown. The coffee 
looks like, and is, a dark species of laurel with 
white, scented flowers and green berries : the 
under leaves of the cinchona tree, which averages 
about twenty feet in height, are often a hand- 
some red. Its bark when peeled off to make 
quinine, can form afresh ; but the second and sub- 
sequent growths are not so good as the first. The 
endless coffee plantations in the district, necessarily 
shaded by larger trees, belong mahily to the 
Government; the thickest bushes are now eight 
or ten vears old ; and in the best soil they will 

1 Oe in Dutch is pronounced u. 
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live for fifty. The bushes in Java were originally 
imported from Mocha, and these never grow well 
in any but virgin soil. Their green berries turn 
red towards April, and in May the crop is 
gathered. 

To return. The ascent of the volcano (6,500 
feet above the sea) from Lembang is a long ride 
through an exceedingly dense and beautiful jungle, 
crowded with large trees and big ferns, palms, 
and tropical creepers. On nearing the top, the 
fumes of sulphur are unmistakable, as they come 
up from two adjoining craters, each gaping open 
like a wide deserted pit. Their upper edge is 
lined with lava, and lower down, near the film of 
rain-water at the bottom, slight curls of smoke 
keep oozing out from the sulphury crust. To- 
wards these the spirit of adventure challenges a 
scramble, and — possibly at the imminent risk of an 
eruption ! — the theft of a few yellow crj-stals from 
several places where the temperature is quite 
warm enough to boil an egg. The views are 
exceedingly pretty : looking back, especiallj^, from 
the slopes on the east of the volcano, the soft hues of 
the distant heights blend almost imperceptibly with 
their wooded foreground on the plains of Bandong. 
The town may be reached again by a different road, 
after stopping at Lembang for tea — or other refresh- 
ment, as Java tea is rather acrid. 
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Taking the train back towards Batavia, as far 
as Tjiandjoer, tliere is a lovely day's drive across 
country between that place and Buitenzorg, along 
which, as might be expected, the views again are 
perfectly enchanting ; and the chains of rugged 
peaks, which stand out behind the rich and 
luxuriant plains, line a succession of panoramas, 
quite as indescribable as they ai-e extensive. The 
sides of the road are much planted with tiny trees, 
some daj' perhaps destined to become a famous 
avenue ; and the hedges are glowing with bright 
clusters of the orange lantana, a plant to be seen 
at home only in our hottest hothouses, but in 
Java an incorrigible weed. Dotted about the 
landscape, also, the occasional native cottages of 
bamboo and thatch look as casual as their listless 
occupiers. Fourteen miles from Tjiandjoer is a 
healthih' situated military hospital, managed under 
contract for the Government ; and that the con- 
tractor takes an interest in his work is proved by 
his having provided the hospital with a billiard- 
table, an amateur theatre, and everj- possible com- 
fort ; besides which, he turns an honest peimy as 
the proprietor of the hotel close by. After lunching 
there, and possibly smoking a Javanese ciga- 
rette, which consists of rather coarse tobacco 
rolled up in light palm-bark, the excursionist is 
fresh to continue his drive. Further on, it is 
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worth while to leave the road and walk to a 
narrow lake, and although, in the rainy season, it 
is rather disturbing to find that the grassy path 
which leads to it serves also the purpose of a 
watercourse, the rewards of the effort are a pretty 
strip of water at the foot of a wooded precipice, and 
an impenetrable thickness of glossy jungle through 
which the way is cut. Buitenzorg is in sight to- 
wards sunset, and trains are continually returning 
to Batavia and its harbour. 

With six weeks to spare in Java, it would be 
inexcusable to miss the world-famed Buddhist 
ruins at Bora-boedoor, in the centre of the island, 
or the magnificent scenery and volcanoes at its 
eastern end. But in the present unfinished condi- 
tion of the government railways, it is not easy to 
see the island completely in a shorter time ; and, 
witli no longer time available, the best course is to 
sail back to Singapore. 

The twenty million population of Java is chiefly 
Malay, with a sprinkling of Chinese, and a few 
Europeans and half-castes ; the natives of the 
island include four distinct races, each of which 
speaks a different language. Strangely enough, 
Dutch is nowhere encouraged, partly with a view 
of preventing the blacks from prying into their 
masters' business, and partlj' because it is con- 
sidered impudent for them to address a Dutchman 
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in it. As to religion, tlie native people now 
mostly profess Mahomedanism ; but up to 1478 
Hindooism and Buddhism were prevalent, and 
some of the old Buddhist remains — especially those 
already referred to at Bora-boedoor — are very 
interesting memorials. 

European living in Java is expensive, but for 
a native, rice supphes most of his wants and is 
extremely cheap, an ordinary well-paid labourer 
subsisting comfortably on five pence a day. 
Even the meal of a native prince or regent is 
not extravagant. The 'piece de resistance is in- 
tensely heavy cakes of the customary half-steamed 
rice, to be flavoured with dry curr}-, jerked beef,^ 
shrimps, treacle, or cold half-boiled eggs, as fancy 
may prompt, but for much of which courtesy or 
curiosity can alone lend strangers an appetite. 
If justice be done to the meal, the only antidote is 
unlimited exercise. 

The government of the island is nominally, 
very nominally, a despotism, under a native 
Emperor who lives at Soerakarta, and a Sultan at 
Djokjakarta, besides native regents in each pro- 
vince, who are all nonentities enjoying hereditary 
sinecures. But the Dutch have been really in 
undisturbed possession since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, with the exception of a short 

' Jerked-beef is beef preserved by drying in the svm. 

I 
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period between 1811 and 1816, when England 
occupied the country during the absorption of 
Holland by the ^STapoleonic wars. Our governor, 
who was subordinate to Lord Minto as Governor- 
General of India, was Sir Stamford EafSes, after- 
wards the founder of Singapore. 

The present Dutch government is directed by 
the Governor-General sent out from HoUand, in 
theory during the king's pleasure, but in practice for 
five years, to enjoy a salary of over 13,000Z. a year. 
A council of five members assists him, and under 
its supervision each of the twenty-two provinces 
is ruled by a Dutch resident, who professes to be 
merely advising the native regent of the province. 

The peculiar culture system, or system of 
forced labour, imposed by the Dutch Government 
in Java, was established in 1832, but its adminis- 
tration is too intricate to be examined very pre- 
cisely here. In general, however, the natives 
have to work for the Government a definite period 
of time everj'^ year, and, for the purpose of being 
employed at different kinds of labour, or of work- 
ing different periods of time in the year, they 
are divided into classes, of which that doing the 
maximum average of compulsory work labours 
one day in seven, and that doing the minimum 
average ten days in the year. The wages are 
very low, and in the production of coffee, which is 
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disposed of by auction (presumably in Amsterdam), 
the Government realise tlie enormous profit of 300 
per cent. There are, however, also private plan- 
tations of cofiee, which compete to some extent 
with those of the Government ; but on them there 
is no forced labour, and the profits of the owners are, 
in consequence, not nearly so large. This ' culture 
system ' is enforced upon the people either by a 
twentj'-five shillings fine for each refusal (no small 
sum to a native), or else a week's imprisonment ; 
and it constitutes an essential difference between 
the English and the Dutch methods of governing a 
colony. The pervading idea of the Dutch is trade, 
and their policy is to turn native labour to the 
best advantage for Holland ; our motive, it is to be 
hoped, is rather to raise the life and condition of 
the people, and to encourage the activity of native 
merchants. 

How long, then, it may be asked, can such a 
system last without convulsion ? Both on Euro- 
peans and Javanese the taxes are exceedingly 
heavy, and the low pay of smaller oflicials has 
tempted them to practise extortion. For sixteen 
years, also, unknown to most of us, the Dutch 
have been waging a desultor}^ war in Acheen 
against the natives of Sumatra ; but as no serious 
effort has been made to end it — indeed, certain 
contractors are probably interested in keeping it 

I 2 
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up — its long continuance is beginning to shake the 
belief of easterns that their Dutch rulers are in- 
vincible. But though some discontent may be rife, 
it needs much oppression to arouse the natural 
indolence of the Malay ; and it is more likely that 
Java will only change hands through the embroil- 
ment of Holland in a European war than from any 
internal cause. To whomsoever the island belongs 
the fertility of its soil will always make it a very 
valuable possession. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

CEYLON AND SOUTHEEN INDIA. 

On returning to Singapore, the mails and passen- 
gers are despatched weekly to Ceylon ; either by 
a P. and 0., which allows a few hours at Penang, 
a German steamer, or a French ' Messageries,' 
which goes direct to Colombo. Besides a steam- 
whistle, one or two of the latter are provided with 
a siren, an instrument whose sneeze is never to be 
forgotten when once heard, especially if, on arriving 
about 4 A.M., one is either among the sleeping inhabi- 
tants of Colombo, or the dozing inmates of the ship 
itself. The passage takes about five days. 

The railway from Colombo to Kandy is one of 
the most beautiful in Ceylon and in the world ; 
but from the station of Eambukkana, where the 
gradient becomes a steeper one, the scenery is 
perfectly enchanting. As it winds along, it leaves 
below or behind it wooded and rocky glens, 
deepening into irregular valleys, from which the 
cocoa-nut lifts its stately head amid an ocean of 
tropical beauty. Sometimes the picture is wide 
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and extensive, often - more narrow and indented. 
Here and there is a tea or cinchona plantation, or 
natives are plodding away np to their knees in 
water, wading in the terraced rice-fields ; whil e 
on every bank the orange lantana-weed spreads a 
carpet of glittering stars. Kandy is reached in 
time. Its situation is delightfully secluded, close 
to a small artificial lake, and shut in by cosj' hills. 
Its houses are generally tiled, with a single ground 
floor, from the entrance to which the squatting 
natives idly watch every intruding carriage. And 
how amazing it is to be free from Chinamen, who 
have pursued the traveller since San Francisco ! 
The population is Singhalese, with a large infusion 
of Tamil Indians, who are a fine-looking race, and 
by far the more industrious of the two. The men 
usually wear long hair, often bound back bj^ a 
semicircular comb ; and some of them wear red or 
white turbans. 

The nucleus of Buddhism in Ceylon is the 
temple of Buddha's tooth at Kandy. It is dedicated 
to a relic which is scarcely ever shown, but the 
authenticity of which it would be sacrilegious to 
dispute, although its size is rumoured to bear 
comparison with that of an elephant's tusk ! The 
building is utterly difierent to the temples of 
Japan, and its stone walls are painted with curious 
ancient designs. Inside, a crystal image of a 
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seated Buddha inhabits a beautifully-carved silver 
and ivory casket ; but the great mainstay of the 
temple is the shrine of the tooth, which is pre- 
served in an artistic golden bell, itself caged and 
padlocked. Close by are kept some valuable 
presents of gold and silver from a pious king of 
Kandy ; and in an adjoining building is the 
audience-hall of these former kings, with ninety- 
seven elaborate wooden pillars, now sadly degene- 
rated to perform the functions of a district court 
of justice. 

About three miles from the town are the 
Kandy Botanical Gardens. They are very neatly 
laid out, bordering on a river, and much more 
picturesque than those at Bnitenzorg, while their 
palms are quite as fine. Among their many 
specimens are the pale 3'ellow plum-shaped nut- 
meg, ebony and india-rubber trees, the radiant 
scarlet flowers of the amherstia tree, and bunches 
of cloves, resembling budding sprays of jessamine. 
The spice — it is not always realised — is the buds, 
and not the seeds, of the clove-bush. There are 
also sago-palms, from whose pith sago is extracted ; 
magnificent bushes of bamboo, the favourite haunts 
of poisonous snakes ; and dark red beans of the 
cacao, which in their raw state have not the 
faintest taste of chocolate. There is no connection, 
it may be mentioned, between cocoa-nuts, cocoa, 
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and coca. Cocoa-nuts grow on the tall cocoa-nut 
palm ; they can be eaten as fruit, but in the East 
are generally preferred in curries ; and the natives 
are very fond of their juice or milk, which has 
a flavour disappointingly like sweetened water. 
Cocoa, or cacao, is prepared from a bean which 
grows on a cacao-bush. Coca is a medical drug 
obtained from the leaves of a shrub originally 
found in South America. 

Eeturning to Colombo, the canals of the town 
cannot fail to suggest that it was once a Dutch 
colony. In the streets, the native conveyances are 
primitive ; the bullocks which draw them do their 
work most gallantly, and are driven by perfect 
Jehus. Prom Colombo a small steamer plies once 
a week to Tuticorin in Southern India. 

With the merest glimpse both of Ceylon and 
Java, an opinion as to their respective merits can 
only be given for what it is worth ; but the ex- 
quisite detail in the scenery of Ceylon seems, as it 
were, to contain a deeper insight into nature than 
the very sublime and extensive panoramas of Java. 
On the other hand, the luxuriance of Java jungles 
has no equal in Ceylon. 

Ceylon is one of the chief of our crown 
colonies, and has a population of nearlj' three 
millions. The average temperature at Colombo is 
81° Fahr. ; the average rainfall there is 87 inches ; 
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and the driest months in the island are January, 
February, and March. In London the average 
rainfall is about 21 inches. 

As to its history, the Singhalese are said to 
have been in the ascendency from B.C. 543, when 
they emigrated from the valley of the Ganges, to 
A.D. 1815, when the English dethroned the last 
king of Kandy. The Portuguese first visited the 
island in 1505, but did not form a permanent 
settlement there till 1517. They were driven out 
by the Dutch in 1658. England captured it in 
1796, during the great European war which followed 
the French Eevolution, and placed it under the 
control of the East India Company. In 1798, 
however, it was declared a colony of the British 
Crown, although it was not formally annexed to it 
until the peace of Amiens in 1802. A petty war- 
fare continued notwithstanding with the king of 
Kandy, who had never been subdued either by 
Portuguese or Dutch, their possessions having 
extended only along the sea-coast and low country, 
till at length, after numerous outrages, the English 
adopted stringent measures against him, and in 
March 1815 George III. was proclaimed king of 
the whole island. Two small rebellions have since 
broken out, in 1817 and 1848. 

The government, quite independent of that of 
India, is administered ^y^ a governor and an execu- 
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tive council of five members. For laws, supplies, 
&c., there is a legislative council of fifteen, ten 
being officials (including the members of the exe- 
cutive council), and six unofficials, appointed to 
represent the various interests of race and trade. 
As the governor can always command the votes of 
the officials, the government always holds a majority 
in reserve, but the publicity given to the meetings 
of the council is sufficient to prevent any arbitrary 
decision. The eight provinces of the island are 
divided and subdivided under government agents. 

The religion of Ceylon is Buddhist, but it is 
adulterated with Hindoo idol-worship, and is less 
pure than the Buddhism of Burmah and Siam, and 
it is not identical with that of Japan and China. 
The Singhalese, too, are painfully superstitious, and 
pay great respect to demon-worship. 

Much of the island is cultivated, especially with 
paddy (rice) fields. Tea, to suit the whims of the 
London market, is steadily displacing the earlier 
coffee, and cocoa-nuts, cinchona, cocoa, and cinna- 
mon all add their quota to the general abundance ; 
yet the soil, as a whole, is much poorer than that in 
Java. There is no land tax such as the land tax 
in India, but rice-fields in private ownership paj' a 
tax of one-tenth of their produce. In a few cases, 
however, as a reward for loyal services, it has been 
reduced to one-fourteenth, or even remitted in 
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perpetuity. Tea, coffee, and cocoa do not pay any 
tax. 

The wild elephants are more or less protected 
by law. Many pearl oysters are found in the Gulf 
of Manndr, and many precious stones are for sale 
in Colombo ; also — particularly for the benefit of 
verdant tourists — their fraudulent imitations in 
Birmingham glass. 

When within sight of a speck of sand, a few 
trees, and a distant lighthouse, the steamer is 
announced to have reached Tuticorin, and in a 
small steam-launch passengers have to risk a six- 
mile toss over the coral reefs which endanger that 
coast of India. Tuticorin is only a village, and it 
is best to take the first train for Madura, though 
the South Indian Eailway is without exception the 
worst in the country. Its carriages are excruciat- 
ing ; its joltings very severe : and it is altogether 
very fortunate that it is shortly to be taken over 
by the government. Travelling first-class, may be 
seen a native zeminddr or landlord, dressed, perhaps, 
in a loose, white gown with showy facings of gold ; 
and among the crowds of dark Tamils at the sta- 
tions many handsome faces loiter about, watching 
for any friends in the train. The crops include 
much cotton and some coriander seed, the latter 
always useful in curries ; and by the side of the 
railway the prickly spikes of a bluish-grey hedge 
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of magnificent aloes present a formidable barrier 
both to men and cattle. The country is very flat. 

On arriving at Madura there turns out to be 
no hotel, and the best available bedrooms are over 
the station ; but if an hotel did exist, and it was no 
better than most others in India, its absence would 
be scarcely felt ! The houses are of brick or white- 
washed mud, and the natives in the streets and 
throughout India beautify themselves with nose- 
rings, ear-rings, bracelets, and bangles, generally 
of gold or silver, and some of the ladies even go 
so far as to smear their faces with turmeric. The 
waggons, as in Colombo, are drawn by bullocks, 
animals held in the greatest veneration, and never 
eaten by the Hindoos, and in January their horns 
are painted red, green, or black, in honour of the 
feast of bullocks, which is annually solemnised 
according to the rights of the Hindoo religion. 
A guide will point out many Brahmins, the highest 
caste or rank of Hindoos. These intermarry only 
among themselves, and never eat food with any 
of the other three castes, stiU less with Europeans. 
They mix, nevertheless, with the other castes, and 
a Brahmin cook occupies somewhat the same posi- 
tion as a French chef at home. 

Madura is famous for its great Hindoo temple, 
dedicated to Siva, one of the persons of the Hindoo 
Trinity, and to the goddess Minydchi. It was 
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restored three hundred years ago by an illustrious 
rajah, and is now kept in magnificent repair by the 
native merchants and bankers of the town. Its 
eight or nine pagodas '^ are all covered with small 
painted figures of chunam or Madras stucco, and 
every figure represents the subject of some mytho- 
logical tale. Inside the temple there are innumer- 
able corridors of stone pillars, elaborately carved 
into big gods, horses, or monsters ; and daily 
during each January a procession creeps forth in 
honour of the god and goddess Siva and Minydchi, 
who are seated in palanquins, and preceded by 
sacred elephants and an appalling din, in celebra- 
tion of their annual festival. Beggars, as everj-- 
where, are a perfect pest, whining at aU the 
doorways ; and it does not improve one's temper 
to know that many of them are weU ofi", and onl}' 
too artful not to turn to good account the presence 
of a European. 

The three persons of the Hindoo Trinity are 
Brahma, the creator, Vishnu, the preserver, and 
Siva, the destroj'er : and in the Madura temple Siva 
is annuallj' married to Minj-dchi, the aboriginal 
goddess of Southern India, the pair forming the 
bulwark of this branch of Hindooism. It is rather 
a kind of social philosophy than any definite 

• Indian and Japanese pagodas are almost invariably sacred 
edifices ; those in China are often simple monuments. 
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creed ; and as the many native tribes have en- 
grafted upon it their own peculiar myths, the 
whole theology has now become a very unfathom- 
able jumble. 

Many costly jewels are the property of the 
temple, and the great wooden images of elephants 
and bullocks are thickly plated with gold or 
silver. In one of the court-yards there is a sacred 
tank or pond of dirty green water, almost daily 
washed in and even drunk by pious devotees, so 
that the height of the cholera death-rate is no 
great matter for surprise. 

Passing on, a native guide to the town wiU 
proudly expatiate upon the old palace, now used 
as government offices, the square sacred tank, one 
of the largest in India, and an enormous banyan- 
tree, only seventy feet high, but spreading out its 
branches two hundred yards in circumference ; 
and these it supports by its own upright suckers, 
stretching downwards hke poles fixed in the 
ground. 

Trichinopoly, a place renowned in history, is 
not far north of Madura. It saw the early career 
of Clive, and in 1752 was the scene of his successes 
under Major Lawrence in their joint operations 
against the French. With the rest of the Carnatic 
it became a British possession in 1801 : and it is 
now the resting-place of Bishop Heber, who was 
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drowned there in his bath-room in 1826, having 
been appointed Bishop of Calcutta but two years 
before. He is supposed to have been seized with 
a fit. 

The rock of Trichinopoly, nearly 600 feet high, 
is a faint reproduction of Edinburgh Castle, and 
is crowned with a small temple belonging to Siva. 
It is a fine solitary mass, formerly a garrisoned 
fort, which rises from the very heart of the town, 
and commands a glorious view of the fertile cocoa- 
nuts, tobacco-crops, and paddy-fields in the sur- 
rounding plain. On one side is the distant outline 
of the Eastern Ghauts, with the windings of the 
river Xaveri in the foreground ; and just beyond 
its sandy stream the pagodas of the Sri-rangam 
temple tower over the groves of pahn-trees. The 
town is reputed to be one of the hottest places in 
India, and even in winter the thermometer registers 
90° in the shade. It is famous for its silver-work, 
tobacco, and cheroots. 

Five miles awaj', between the rivers Kdveri 
and Coleroon, is the large Hindoo temple at 
Sri-rangam, dedicated to Yishnu. The outermost 
of its seven square walls has a circumference of 
four miles ! and it contains some twent}- pagodas, 
across which, at rapid intervals, green parrots 
dart swiftly from palm to pahn. Throughout 
India many Hindoos have a custom of smearing 
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their foreheads every morning -with bright-coloured 
powders, to designate their religious caste or sect, 
or to show that they have said their prayers ; and 
in the streets near this temple the number of fore- 
heads painted with the pecuhar mark of Vishnu 
show his followers to be very numerous in the 
locality. 

From Trichinopoly to Tanjore is but a short 
distance eastwards. It literally possesses no accom- 
modation for travellers (not so rare a complaint in 
the ' benighted presidency '), so that it is highly 
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expedient to curtail one's visit there as far as 
possible ; for unless some hospitable resident takes 
pity upon one's homeless condition, the night may 
conceivably be spent in chairs on the station plat- 
form, in the company of mosquitoes and dirt. 

The great feature at Tanjore is another and 
remarkable temple, reached by a drive in a seatless 
and rickety country cart, which is the best public 
carriage of a town with 50,000 inhabitants. It is 
entered through two archways scattered with 
Hindoo images ; and, though not very large, the 
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privacy of its situation and the very tasteful 
proportions of its fine pagoda give it the victory 
over its rivals at Madura and Trichinopoly. It 
is said to be three or four thousand years old, 
and is considered one of the finest specimens of 
Hindoo architecture throughout India. In front of 
the pagoda is a monstrous bull, 12 feet 10 inches 
high, and 20 feet 9 inches long, cut from a single 
block of black granite, which, by some unknown 
contrivance, the early builders managed to trans- 
port to its present situation. The large pagoda 
itself stands on a base of ornamented granite, from 
w^hich its elegant decorations taper like a pyramid 
to a height of 200 feet, and culminate in a round 
summit hewn out of one piece of granite and 
capped with a gilded pinnacle. The effect is 
exceedingly handsome. The granite weighs no 
less than twelve tons ; and its elevated position, 
like the buU on its pedestal, pays a high tribute 
to the skiU of ancient engineers. Not the least 
curious decoration on the pagoda is the head of a 
European with a biUicock hat, which must have 
been inserted there by some native admirer ! The 
neat court-yard of the temple contains also some 
smaller pagodas with finely-wrought granite 
carving, besides a gallery of equestrian and other 
paintings of the Mahratta rajahs of Tanjore, whose 
dynasty became extinct in 1855. The wall of the 
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court-yard is adorned with pictures of Hindoo 
legends, equally grotesque in idea and execution ; 
but no Indian temple has any similarity to those 
in Japan. 

One of the sights of the place is a dirty tank, 
close to a church built in 1777 by the assiduity of 
Swartz, the German pioneer of Christian mission- 
aries to the East ; and he is memorialised inside 
in a monument by Flaxman. 

The old palace of the former rajahs of Tanjore 
has a fine durbar or assembly-hall, with archi- 
tecture which savours of beiug at once half- 
Moorish and half-Hindoo, and there is also a gor- 
geous court-house. The library contains several 
curious books, one of them cleverly illustrative of 
Darwinism. 

The fertility of the Tanjore district has earned 
for it the distinction of being called the granary of 
Southern India, and it supphes one-tenth of the 
revenue of the Madras presidency. The natives 
carry on as well an extensive manufacture of silver 
and copper trays, inlaid with idols of different 
metals, but the study of the empty upstair regions 
in which they are sold is no sort of equivalent for 
the time squandered in bargaining for them. They 
are handsome, certainly, though rather massive, 
but criticism should be lenient, for the native 
artisans are working to supply an English and 
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absent market, and to please a nation whose tastes 
tliey are not acquainted with, and whose appli- 
ances they do not understand. 

Perhaps it is worth while to deviate for a day 
or two from the main line to Madras, just to look 
in at Pondicherry. The country near it is very 
flat and jungleless. Many are the fields of rice ; 
in others the natives are ploughing with teams of 
either bullocks or Indian buffaloes, and occasion- 
ally there is sufiicient pasture for a flock of brown 
Indian sheep, whose mutton is rather coarse. 
Among the trees are numbers of palmyra palms, 
and intruding near the railway, besides the aloe 
hedge with its tall telegraph-post flowers, are 
several plants of the cactus or prickly pear. 

Pondicherry is a first-rate type of an obsolete 
French colony, and a substantial proof of their 
misfortunes in directing or consolidating their 
settlements. They seem unable to comprehend 
their colonies, and their iU-success mainly springs 
from ideas of over-government, and from a want 
of sympathy- with the local interests. The place 
is neat and clean, but nevertheless it looks dilapi- 
dated and forlorn, and everywhere the paint is 
peehng ofi" the houses. It has its custom-house, 
of course, and a few dark Algerian soldiers guard 
its public ofiices ; but it has scarcely any trade, 
and its decay is liardly second to Macao. There 
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is really nothing to see, except two or three 
French iiags, and it is just to realise that nothing- 
ness that it is worth a visit. It possesses a rather 
handsome statue of Dupleix, the opponent of Lord 
Clive, on a carved and granite pedestal carried off 
from a neighbouring temple, a lighthouse, a pier, 
and some indifferent botanical gardens, where water 
is stealthily springing up from an Artesian well. 
Like Madras, it has no harbour. The position of 
the town was bought by the French from a native 
rajah in 1672, and has been retaken several times 
by England. Its population, which is almost 
entirely native, is now about 19,000. 

To go on to Madras is to make a comparison 

between the conqueror and the conquered, to raise 

the curtain upon the prospects of Pondicherry had 

fortunes been reversed a century ago. Yet Madras 

is a sprawling town, covering an enormous area, 

from which the pubhc buildings peep out amid a 

maze of cocoa-nut palms ; and it is strange, even 

for the capital of the benighted presidency, that it 

should positively be destitute of gas. The surf in 

the roadstead is a by-word, and in the case of a 

gale, anchored ships have to run out to sea ; but 

Fort St. George commands genuine respect as the 

first permanent settlement of England in India. 

Though its ramparts are useless now, it has fought 

many foes, and negotiated and intrigued with 
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Nawabs of the Carnatic and Nizams of PTj'derabad. 
Once it was captured b}" the French under Labour- 
donnais in 1746, but was restored two years later 
at the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. Since then it has 
trained and nurtured CHve, it has checked the 
ambition of Dupleix, it has put a stop to the 
depredations of Hyder Ali, it has spread the peace 
of British rule throughout the Coromandel coast, 
and now the busy city around it is the lasting 
trophy of its achievements. 

The public buildings of the c\\j generally 
shown are the post-office, the university, and the 
revenue-office, formerty a Nawab's palace. Govern- 
ment House is a fine building, and, close to it, the 
State Banqueting Hall has a handsome interior 
hung with flags and the pictures of former worthies, 
the governors of Madras. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

NOETHERN INDIA : FROM CALCUTl'A TO DELHI. 

Few hurrying ' globe-trotters ' would be intent 
upon going from Madras to Calcutta by rail. The 
journey involves a circuit up to within a few mile s 
of Bombay, in very hot and dusty trains, while a 
three days' passage by P. and 0. is scarcely longer, 
and infinitely more cool, pleasant, and sociable . 

For vessels of heavy tonnage the navigation of 
the eighty miles up the Hoogly before reaching 
Calcutta is in places exceedingly dangerous, and the 
large amount of shipping passing to and fro also 
requires every captain to be continually on the alert. 
Could the metropolis be re-founded, or floated 
down the river, it would no doubt take up a posi- 
tion nearer the sea, which would be far more con- 
venient to all concerned ; but the nucleus of 
Calcutta was three little villages which were among 
our earliest settlements,^ and our colonists dared 

' Ohutanutti, Govindpore, and Kitlighat. KdUghdt, the ghdt or 
landing-place of the goddess Kali, wife of Siva, is the origin of the 
name Calcutta. 
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not at that time be too punctilious in accepting 
favours from tlie Na^vab of Bengal. 

Calcutta is renowned as tlie city of palaces, 
a dignit)' which its stateh' structures, columns, 
parks, and statues have very justly contributed to 
bestow. On the left bank of the Hoogiy the last 
King of Oudh's palace is conspicuous, and not far 
from it there are to be found some valuable 
samples in the botanical gardens. On the right 
bank Fort William figures as the largest fortress 
in India ; and on the same side the pretty Eden 
garden is the proper resort for an evening walk — 
except on one day in the week, when the tyranny 
of fashion and a military band compel the world 
to sit in their carriages outside. The ' Zoo ' owns 
two man-eating tigers ; and the museum will soon 
have nothing to covet : but the native portion of 
the town is disappointing. Of the ' Black Hole ' 
the site is only discernible by a small pavement at 
the north-east end of the general post-office, but it 
marks a crime so atrocious that centuries will not 
efface the thrill that electrified Europe at the first 
report of its news. 

Government House, with a palatial exterior, 
is all state-rooms and corridors, and has inside 
a very limited accommodation. It was built by 
Lord Wellesley; and not the least stately of its 
rooms is the council-chamber, used every Friday 
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morning when the Viceroy is in residence at Cal 
cutta. Last spring, the discussions of the Council, 
under the presidency of Lord Dufferin, were 
animated by proposals for an increased duty upon 
the importation of salt and petroleum. Eloquent, 
altogether, they were not ; the set speeches are 
merely read ; but, if the opinion may be expressed 
without presumption, they more than mastered the 
situation in perspicuity and learning. The Council 
unanimously agreed that the unwelcome tax 
should be imposed, in order to counteract the 
steady diminution which has recently affected the 
revenues of India. The temporary causes of this 
deficit are, more especially, the deterioration of 
the rupee, and the newly-started Chinese competi- 
tion in opium. In addition to these the annexa- 
tion of Upper Burmah, though highly profitable 
and advantageous in the future, has for the 
moment augmented the expenditure of the empire ; 
and lately, too, a considerable outlay has been in- 
curred in the North-West Provinces. The Coun- 
cil argued, with convincing force, that indirect 
is far better suited to India than direct taxation, 
on the ground that it is not easy to arrive at the 
amount of native fortunes, and that the collection 
of an income-tax in India is in itself a costly 
incident. 

The council-chamber is a high room, hung 
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round the doors and windows with tall red and 
gold curtains. Two long side-tables for the mem- 
bers of the council are joined at the top by a 
cross-table, at the centre of which sits the Viceroy ; 
and at the further end of the room two rows of 
chairs are intended for the public. On the Viceroy's 
right sits the Commander-in-Chief in India, the 
Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, the finance minister, 
and three or four others ; on his left are about 
twelve unofficial members [i.e. not members of the 
executive council), and among them four natives, 
who make able and influential speeches, notwith- 
standing their disadvantage in using a foreign 
language. Behind the Viceroy's chair is a famous 
picture of Warren Hastings : and the proceedings 
are very properly watched from the wall by Lord 
Chve, Lord Cornwallis, Lord Wellesley, and Lord 
Minto, and there are also smaller pictures of Lords 
Hardinge and Elgin. 

The government of India is vested in the 
Governor-General (Viceroy) in Council, supervised 
by the Secretary of State for India at home. He 
has an executive council of six members, and a 
legislative one of about twenty, including the six 
members of the executive ; and, as he can override 
his council even when it is unanimous, his work and 
responsibility must be far from being light. Over 
aU the dominions of the Empire the Governor- 
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General in Council has more or less power, vary- 
ing according as they are governorships, lieut.- 
governorships, chief-commissionerships, &c. In 
the Madras and Bombay presidencies there are 
governors, each with executive and legislative 
councils, and Lord Connemara and Lord Eeay 
hold, in their own sphere, a position of much 
greater importance than the lieut.-governors do 
in theirs ; for the governors communicate directly 
with the Government at home. No lieut.-governor 
has an executive council ; but in Bengal and 
(recently) in the North-West Provinces, the heut.- 
governor has been granted a legislative council, 
being himself up to a certain point the sole execu- 
tive: in the Punjaub the lieut.-governor acts with- 
out any councils. In the Central Provinces the 
chief-commissioner is unassisted by councils, and 
at present the arrangement is the same in Burmah. 
The administration of the native states is directed 
and approved by a British resident ; and in Indore 
the Maharajah's government is controlled by an 
Agent-Governor-General. Police, &c., in such 
cases is in the hands of natives ; but the Agent- 
Governor-General may always interfere at his 
discretion, and report or complain to the Viceroy 
in Council. Such a complaint would probably be 
followed by a caution, and continued obstinacy 
or incompetence on the part of the native prince 
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"vvould be usuall}- met by a curtailment of liis 
powers. 

Fourteen miles up the Hoogly from Calcutta 
is tlie Viceroy's deligbtfully English residence at 
Barrackpore ; but nothing short of hill-stations 
like Simla or Darjeeling can moderate an Indian 
June. Although the plains of Calcutta are only 
just in the tropics, their heat in summer is unbear- 
able ; but with Darjeeling it is otherwise, in its 
Himalayan seclusion, 7,300 feet above the sea. 
The road by the Darjeeling-Himalayan railway, 
which chmbs to it from Siliguri fifty miles, is a 
wonderful work, and deserves a passing notice. 
Were it not insultincr, it might almost be called a 
toy hne, as it is only provided with a 2-ft. gauge ; 
but its sturd}'^ little engines and lilliputian carriages 
fulfil their duty admirably, and might even astonish 
American genius. It lies like a tramway along the 
waggon road, several of its curves having actually 
a radius of 70 feet ; and, as it rises about 1,000 feet 
in every seven miles, its speed is wisely Kmited to 
an average of 7 miles an hour. 

About six miles beyond Siliguri the Himalayan 
ascent begins, and with it tea-plantations, a rapid 
faU of the thermometer, and very frequently fog 
and rain. To see the views from Darjeehng reaUy 
well is a great piece of luck ; constantly the snows 
of the Himalayas are buried in cloud for days to- 
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getter, and one's dreams are a tantalising blank. 
Sometimes the mountains are more considerate and 
show themselves by transient instalments, fancifully 
connected by links of drifting mist ; but even then 
the imagination is left to clothe the gaps which it 
does not see with guesses from what it does. On 
such occasions it is almost dark on being awakened 
at six o'clock, when the broad peak of Kinchin- 
janga, 45 miles away, 28,000 feet high, and in its 
height second only to Mount Everest, is already 
peering above the silent ocean of haze below. It 
is guarded on either side by its more slender satel- 
lites, and as their crystal outline grows clearer, its 
fleecy wreaths of cloud become arrayed in a crimson 
glow, which soon floats down its dehcate hue to 
the snowy crests themselves : /aoSoSaKTvXos 'Hws 
has lost none of her classic charms. Presently, 
while the banks of cloud rolling in the abyss in 
the foreground are borrowing the rosy tints of 
their loftier brothers, the rising sun has flashed 
upon the peaks with a gleam of lurid gold, and 
in a few moments they have exchanged their 
golden fringe for an embroidery of rays of dazzling 
silver, ghttering the more brightly from their dark 
frame of mist. Alas ! too often then the watery 
curtain spreads, and hides in its dismal folds this 
fairy scene. 

Darjeeling itself is situated on a beautiful slope, 
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and its great elevation gives it a climate which is 
almost English. Accordingly, the tropical vege- 
tation is not nearl}' so dense as in the low-lying 
plains, and it is noticeable that the more hardy firs 
do not supply its place. The noble Kinchinjanga, 
on the north, is just outside the borders of Thibet, 
and between it and Darjeeling hes the district of 
Sikkim, ruled by a native rajah under our protec- 
tion. Fifty miles westward is Nepaul, and towards 
the east are the regions of Bootan and Assam. By 
rail Darjeeling is 379 miles from Calcutta. 

Its inhabitants, apart from a few real Lidians, 
are a very mongrel lot, claiming, we may suppose, 
some relationship with Thibetans, Bootans, Nepau- 
lese, and various other mountain tribes. They look 
like an ideal cross between Chinamen and Malays ; 
they are wrapped in dingy clothes, and many 
of them wear a suspicious-looking cutlass in their 
girdles. Their shops and houses, like most orien- 
tal abodes, have only a ground floor; and in the 
cold mornings they are to be seen through the 
entrance comfortably warming themselves over 
basins of fire. 

On the way back from Darjeeling to Siliguri 
there is ample time to form some general opinion 
of the Himalayas. They extend everj-where on an 
overpowering scale, and their brown and timbered 
slopes blend imperceptibly with the far-reaching 
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chasms, down which the moving train allows a 
moment's glance. Here and there, too, they are 
dotted with small white houses, doubtless the homes 
of tea-planters. The sublimity of the mountains 
is grand, their Titanic splendour overwhelming ; 
but, if comment on anything so fine is not forbidden, 
they have about them a slight monotony which 
is a little apt to detract from their combined 
magnificence, and they cannot exhibit the furious 
torrents and fantastic spurs which adorn the 
Kocky Mountains. Their height also is somewhat 
lostj as they rise from so high a base ; but never- 
theless a visit to the Himalayas is by no means a 
misspent holiday. 

Eeturning to Calcutta, the East Indian Eail- 
way starts from there as the recognised highway 
through Northern India. In twelve hours it passes 
Patna, historically famous as one of the earliest 
English trading settlements on the Ganges. It is 
a considerable town, of dilapidated mud cottages, 
and it constitutes the capital of Behar. 

The country to Benares is very flat, but fertile ; 
and, besides producing bearded wheat and other 
crops, it is parcelled out in white poppy planta- 
tions for opium. The native dresses are very 
bright and ornamental ; so are the many small and 
beautiful birds. aU varieties of which — blue and 
green, black and white, large kites and green 
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parrots — skim along the fields, or bravely watch 
the train from the telegraph wires. 

A keen interest must seize everyone who for 
the first time enters Benares, that most holy city 
of the Hindoos, the pride of antiquity, the imme- 
morial centre of religion, wealth, and industry. 
No view of it can be more favourable than that from 
the sacred Ganges, on the deck of a native boat 
fitted with paddle-wheels, and propelled tread-miU 
fashion by several coolies. Its innumerable temples 
are marked by pinnacles, piled up, as it were, out 
of their own miniatures, which stand out from differ- 
ent levels on the bank, and overlook one another 
in friendly rivalry. But they are not so large as the 
pagodas of Southern India. At the foot of these, 
and running quite a mile along the edge of the 
river, are no less than forty-seven ghdts or flights 
of steps, built, with the houses behind them, by 
pious rajahs from aU parts of India. On these a 
busy ceremony repeats itself every morning. 
Thousands of Hindoos, whether rich or poor, resi- 
dents or pilgrims, Rajputs and Mahrattas, purify 
themselves by bathing in the sacred water, pray 
to the sun or the Ganges, count their beads, and 
throw flowers or offerings into the curling stream. 
Along the bank the Manikaranika temple is vene- 
rated as the most sacred of aU, and close to the 
ghdt which leads to it, a spot is reserved for the 
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cremation of the dead, before scattering their ashes 
into the holy river. The next is Sindhia's ghdt, 
whose massive stone temple is gradually sinking 
into the water, and just beyond, the two minarets 
of Aurangzeb's Mahomedan mosque are the tallest 
buildings in the town. This mosque, like another 
in Benares, is a standing insult to the Hindoos, and 
was erected by the great Mogul on the site of their 
old temple of Krishna, and out of its very materials. 
Of the Hindoo temple near the second mosque, an 
ancient pillared waU is now the humihated relic. 

Upon closer inspection, the city is a trifle dis- 
appointing, owing rather, perhaps, to its very high 
reputation than to its having any particular fault, 
for in the narrow shrines and dirty alleys there is 
much, very much, that is unique and interesting. 
The Golden Temple, dedicated to Siva, forms a 
little quadrangle, roofed in by a small central dome 
and two pinnacles, which are mostly covered with 
richly-gilded copper plates. A few yards off is the 
famous and fetid Gy4n Kiip, or well of knowledge, 
overspread with a cloth filled with offerings of 
flowers, which fall into the well, and add a fresh 
contribution to its stagnant contents. Among the 
images and swarms of beggars near the shrines, 
the bulls and apes lead a frolicking life of luxuri- 
ance and sanctity ; every whim is humoured, every 
desire gratified. If a bollock lies down to sleep 
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in a narrow street, it is said that none will 
dare wake him to get by ; if he steals his food 
from a shop, the owner will rejoice that his 
merchandise has been devoted to so good a pur- 
pose. Many valuables are for sale in the bazaars ; 
the silk embroidery and well-known brass-work 
are those that best suit a traveller's thirst for 
curiosities. An obsolete observatory looks down 
upon the Ganges ; and near the cantonment is the 
Benares government school, where Hindoo day 
scholars are educated for about four rupees a 
month. 

The palace of the Maharajah of Benares at 
Eamnagar borders on the river about three miles 
up from the city, and those who are so fortunate 
as to have enjoj'ed his courteous hospitality 
and the civiUties of his genial old councillor, the 
Eajah Sivaprasdd, must ever retain the most pleas- 
ing recollections of their visit. The marbles and 
ivory models in the palace are exquisite ; but to 
be honoured by the Maharajah with an entertain- 
ment of Hindoo music and dancing-girls affords 
precisely that instructive insight into the amuse- 
ments of upper Hindoo life, which it is sometimes 
so diflBcult to obtain. He is a charming old gentle- 
man, very kind, and deservedly popular in Benares, 
but he is keenly sensitive to his failing sight. The 
spacious room, into which his guests are ushered, 
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has on such occasions but little furniture — little 
more than an Indian carpet and a few tables in 
the corners, besides oh one side two rows of chairs 
to accommodate all the guests and retainers in- 
vited. In the front row, among the guests, sits 
the Maharajah, and his adopted son and grandson, 
all of them magnificently dressed : just behind is 
a whole retinue of attendants, and the proceedings 
are eyed with interest by the servants, who stand 
round at the sides. The otherwise empty centre 
of the room is occupied by a royal pigeon dyed 
crimson with a black tail, which struts about on 
a small table, and looks very self-important ; and 
the only other disputant of the floor is a hookah, 
lazily puffed at by the venerable host. If once 
the luckless bird should venture to stir off his 
rest, the commotion among the attendants is that 
of stern and helpless despair. Presently, three 
musicians squat down before the assembly, and 
play several plaintive tunes on Hindoo guitars and 
fiddles, together with plausible variations (for the 
benefit of English strangers) of ' We won't go home 
till morning,' ' John Peel,' and other national melo- 
dies. "When they have finished, two dancing- 
girls come in, and perform many patient man- 
oeuvres. Hindoos never dance themselves, unless 
quite carried away in the worship of their idols ; 
they leave it all to these professionals, who ges- 
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ticulate mildlj^ and twirl, and sing, as they hope 
best to please their gracious patrons. They are 
brilliantl}" dressed in purple and gold, or green 
and silver, with nose-rings, bangles, and ear-rings, 
and their songs are accompanied by a small band 
which stands behind them, and enlivens their 
audience with the strains of guitars and a drum. 
On rising to leave, the old Maharajah decorates 
each of his guests by throwing over their shoulders 
a ringlet of red and gold cord, and in these 
splendid ornaments they are conducted to the 
door of the palace and expected to ride out of the 
grounds on the Maharajah's elephants. The ele- 
phant ride is a high mark of oriental favour. The 
seats on the elephants' backs are made of wood 
overlaid with embossed silver, but when each 
monster is on the point of kneeling down — skil- 
fully, it is true — to let its riders mount and dis- 
mount by the help of a ladder, the prospect of the 
jerk on either occasion almost requires the com- 
posure of a Nimrod. 

The Maharajah keeps a ' stable ' of forty 
elephants. Eastern greatness is everywhere 
measured by the number of attendants, servants, 
and elephants that an owner possesses, and we in 
England can hardly realise what a blow it would 
be to British rule in India, if the Viceroy never 
went on his journeys in more than ordinary state. 
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No great distance from Benares the old 
Buddhist remains at Sarnath are a great attraction 
to antiquarians. Benares and its vicinity have 
a history in every age, and 600 years before the 
Christian era, this was the first preaching-place 
of the retired Prince Buddha. Possibly to com- 
memorate this event, the solid round ruin of 
brick and stone, now left at Sarnath, was originally 
commenced ; but it was never finished, and its 
crumbling block of stone is the only existing vestige 
of its ancient greatness. It is over one hundred 
feet high, and its lower portion was encompassed 
by a sculptured girdle of costly designs and leafy 
patterns, now almost entirely worn away. Above 
it were eight niches, at even intervals from each 
other, and apparently intended to support seated 
Buddhas ; and on the inner bricks the private 
marks of the old masons are stiU wonderfully 
well preserved. Maybe, it is 2,000 years old. 
The ground near it contains many old stones and 
ruined masonry, but a modern temple of the Jain 
Buddhists has lately disturbed its solitude. It 
was successfully excavated in 1836 by General 
Cunningham. 

Taking the westward mail from Benares, 
AUahabad is the nearest well-known stopping- 
place, but with the holy city of Benares, it has 
indeed nothing in common. Just before reaching 
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it, tlie East Indian Eailway crosses tlie Jumna, 
upon a magnificent bridge of fourteen arclies, and 
more than half a mile long — one of those immense 
raihvaj' structures so often necessitated by the 
enormous breadth of Indian rivers. Allahabad 
derives its present importance from being the 
capital of the North-West Provinces, and therefore 
a government metropolis ; and its situation at the 
junction of the yeUow Ganges and blue Jumna 
has been of considerable strategical value. The 
junction of the rivers can be well seen from the 
fort, thrown up by the Great Mogul Akbar in 
A.D. 1575, and now modernised as barracks ; but 
in the dry season the wide expanse of sand some- 
what detracts fi-om the effect of their confluence. 
In the Khusroo Bagh, or public gardens of 
Allahabad, there are three curious mausoleums. 

Cawnpore and Lucknow are chiefly notorious 
on account of the mutiny, a dark page in Indian 
history, the reminiscences of which it would be 
better in some degree to obliterate and ignore. 
Like other places in India, both of them are 
straggling towns. 

In Cawnpore, the sites of Wyndhani's camp 
and Wheeler's entrenchment, the memorial church 
with seven mournful tablets on either side of the 
altar, the Hindoo temple and flight of steps by 
the Ganges which saw the massacre of Wheeler's 
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garrison by the treacherous Nana Sahib, and 
finally the Memorial Garden, are all painful recol- 
lections of the events of '57. In the last the 
Government has erected a beautiful marble anpel 
and enclosure over the well, which disclosed in 
that terrible July so hideous a spectacle to the 
troops of General Havelock. 

Lucknow, on the river Gumti, was the former 
capital of Oudh, and is now included in the North- 
West Provinces. It is the largest city in India 
next to Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and of its 
population of 275,000, three-fifths are Hindoos. 
The palaces of Lucknow, and mosques, and domes, 
and mausoleums, are out-matched elsewhere, and 
all interest centres in the ruined residency, with its 
riddled and desolate tower, which recalls its brave 
defence against an overwhelming force of sepoys. 
The city encircles it everywhere, and the level 
position of its surroundings gave every advantage 
to the attacking rabble of mutineers. 

In Wingfield Park the grounds are prettily laid 
out with fiowers and statuettes, and the red point- 
settias and bushes of purple bourgainvilliers are 
very gay companions to the other plants. 

Contiiming on to Agra, the convenient situation 
and far-famed loveliness of the Taj Mahal prompts 
a visit to it without delay ; and though most ex- 
pectations are deceptive, for they alwaj^s prejudice 
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one's judgment, not even the highest could well 
be disappointed with this jewel of India. It is 
a white marble mausoleum, about 240 feet high, 
built in A.D. 1630 by the Great Mogul, Shah JehAn, 
in memory of Mumtaz Mahal, his favourite wafe. 
It stands upon an immense white marble platform, 
314 feet square, which is raised 18 feet above a 
platform of red sandstone, with a substructure of 
chunam, the red sandstone platform being itself 
six feet above the garden leading to it. Through 
the garden runs a long narrow pond, 880 feet in 
length, lined with trees, and divided in the middle 
by another white marble platform ; and at its 
entrance is a vast and magnificent red sandstone 
gateway, well-proportioned, and inlaid with marble 
patterns, all of which would attract the utmost 
admiration, but for the magnetic vicinity of the 
Taj beyond. 

Of the Taj itself it is hard to write. It stands 
in peerless loveliness, protected at each corner of 
its platform by a tall white minaret. Everywhere 
its dazzling whiteness is almost blinding, and its 
symmetry it is impossible to overrate. Though it 
has eight sides, its general appearance is square, 
and the four low towers or cupolas on its roof 
strikingly relieve its all-absorbing and graceful 
dome. The dome is crowned with a crescent and 
a spike of gilded copper, and wreaths of coloured 
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marble are let in round its base, while, both out- 
side and in, the walls are inlaid with black marble 
inscriptions of Arabic from the Koran, and flowery 
designs of agate, bloodstone, cornelian, coral, or 
lapis lazuli, in themselves quite an exquisite 
work, and yet so tastefully devised that they only 
serve to bring out the whiteness of the whole. 
Near the porch and inside, these designs sur- 
round a dado of larger flowers, carved in relief 
in the white marble, and others add to the beauty 
of the tombs of Shah Jehdn and his wife, which 
form an appropriate centre to the building imme- 
diately under the dome. The emperor's tomb is 
adorned with an amazing pattern of tiny poppies, 
each flower of which is only about three-quarters 
of an inch in size, but is made up of nearly thirty 
inlaid pieces of agate or cornelian. Bound these 
tombs, or rather cenotaphs — for the real tombs are 
in a vault below — is a screen about six feet high, 
which, like all the windows, is a completely per- 
forated lacework of white marble, a labour so 
unique and wonderful that it alone would be 
worth many visits. Altogether, the snow-white 
purity of the Taj has a magic fascination, and 
every stone of it is a proof of the skill of its 
unknown architect, and the priceless splendour 
of the court of the Great Mogul.^ Its cost is 

' The architect's nationahty is claimed alike by Hindoos, Italians, 
and French. 
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variously estimated, but much of its construction 
was doubtless unpaid for. The Jumna, with 
tortoises revelling on its sandbanks, flows on the 
north. 

By far the best view of the Taj is from the top 
of its tall red sandstone gateway. Looking down 
upon the long narrow pond, nothing could be 
more effective than the two dark bands of trees 
on each side, which lend their natural freshness to 
intensify its silvery gleams. 

The tomb of I'timddu 'd daulah on the farther 
side of the Jumna, is one of the most beautiful 
buildings in Agra, and second only to the Taj. 
It is the mausoleum of Ghiyds Beg (high treasurer 
to the emperor Jehangir), of his wife, and others, 
and is whoUy encased in white marble, with a 
fine cupola at each of the four corners. Taken 
altogether, it is much smaller than the Taj, but 
the architecture is equally perfect, and the win- 
dows are an exquisite lattice-work of white marble. 
It is also more profusely inlaid with patterns, and 
there is more painting, mosaic, and stucco. The 
tracery round the windows is almost inimitable, 
— but description as usual is useless. 

In the Agra Fort, whose massive red sandstone 
waUs and turrets were originally built by the 
illustrious Akbar, the Pearl Mosque, and the 
palaces of Akbar, Jehangir, and Shah Jehdn, are 
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left to typify the spectral lustre of those dusky 
ages, and though the palaces have been sadly 
mutilated by English and Mahratta soldiers, some 
of the dining-rooms and assembly-halls are still 
great marvels of workmanship. 

Agra jail is the largest in India, and contains 
accommodation for about 2,500 prisoners. Last 
year, however, it only lodged half that number, 
a decrease possibly to be attributed to the five 
good previous harvests ; and if this assumption 
is correct, it strongly exemplifies the connection 
between povertj^ and crime, and testifies to the 
advancing comfort of the people. Among the 
prisoners there are sometimes one or two Euro- 
peans. The system which prevails in the jail of 
employing the better class of prisoners as warders 
seems an efficient one : and the ordinary prisoners 
labour mainly at the manufacture of carpets, which 
fetch high prices in London ; while occasionally, 
out of sheer mischief, they set fire to the whole of 
their work. 

Sikandara, a few miles' drive from Agra, is the 
mausoleum of Akbar, but at the start the driving 
in the streets requires some caution, as natives are 
a capital hand at being run over, and perhaps by 
way of revenge when you are walking, are equally 
clever at running over you. It stands in a garden 
approached by another huge red sandstone gate- 
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way, nearly as liigh and elaborate as that in front 
of the Taj. The mausoleum consists of a white 
marble ground floor with several beautiful marble 
tombs, almost every one having, as it were, a 
chapel to itself. The first, second, and third floors 
are pillared terraces of red sandstone ; the upper- 
most is unlike them. It is a kind of square court- 
yard, unroofed, and surrounded by a colonnade of 
white marble ten feet wide, and arched windows 
of white marble lacework, of which most of the 
panels are differently designed. In the centre, a 
white marble cenotaph stands over the hero's 
tomb of the same material in a vault underground. 
Though of no unusual size, it is quite radiant with 
intricate Arabian characters intermingled with the 
minutest of flowery carvings, and at its head a 
small font-like pillar was once resplendent with the 
famous Kuh-i-Noor. It makes the grave a fitting 
resting-place for the buried conqueror. 

Futtehpore Sikri, the deserted city of Akbar, 
is a longer expedition from Agra, twenty-two miles 
by carriage. This is one of those deserted cities 
which abound in India, erected at lavish expendi- 
ture by some great Mogul (in this case on a spot 
where no water was to be found), only to be 
abandoned so soon as his caprice should dictate. 
Its fine mosque, with corridors of carved pillars, 
its magnificent gateway, and the royal palace. 
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with separate portions for Akbar's three wives, one 
Christian, one Mahomedan, and one Hindoo, are 
all built of the ordinary hard red sandstone to be 
found in quarries in the neighbourhood. In a red 
quadrangle, the tomb of his chief priest, the sheik 
Selim Chistie, is exceedingly handsome ; enclosed 
in a small roof and dome of white marble, with the 
usual windows of glistening marble trellis-work, 
and covered with a canopy of mother-of-pearl. 
Near the gateway is a deep green pond of stagnant 
water, where the most superhuman courage would 
scarcely induce one to wash one's hands, but into 
which very little ' backsheesh ' will persuade a 
native to leap eighty feet, foot-foremost from the 
top of the palace ! 

Along the road to Futtehpore is a long low 
avenue of trees. Camels and donkeys are not un- 
common objects : but either bullocks or buffaloes 
draw most of the carts, and work nearly all the 
innumerable wells ; and a European's amusement 
may be pardoned when the sacred bullocks are 
mercilessly flogged. The bearded wheat and 
barley are flourishing crops ; — would indeed that 
the British farmer could boast of such a quahty ! — 
and in the early spring the other produce is mostly 
lentils and castor-oil, resembling respectively birch 
underwood and tall hollyhocks. Among the birds 
the green parrots are predominant. 
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While at Agra, or elsewhere, it would be a pity- 
to miss such national institutions as the Indian 
juggler and the Indian snake-charmer. The latter, 
it is true, is a poor quack, and his performance a 
feeble one. His cobras, whose fangs have been 
extracted, rear their hoods as if stupefied by the 
execrable music, and look foolishly about, following 
the direction of the instrument ; till at last, when 
they are no longer excited, they coil themselves 
up, and their hoods subside. A good juggler has 
certainly some unfathomable tricks. After im- 
prisoning under a basket, in full view of his 
audience, one live pigeon and four feathers, he can 
immediately disclose a waddling brood of five full- 
grown pigeons : he can thrust any sword through 
a wicker-work case in which a child is sitting 
without injury to the child : and he can grow a 
mango-tree in a few minutes from its seed under a 
coverlet of matting. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

NORTHERN INDIA: DELHI TO THE KHYBER PASS; 
UMRITSUR TO BOMBAY. 

EuNNiNG on westward, the East Indian Eailway 
reaches its terminus at Delhi ; the capital of the 
old Mogul Empire, and the scene of so many vicissi- 
tudes. There are three old Delhis, solid deserted 
ruins, at some distance from the modern city, 
the Mahomedan name of which is Shahjehanabad, 
or the city of Shah Jehdn. It was founded by 
that emperor in 1631, and surrounded by him with, 
a wall seven miles in circumference. 

The inner fort is entered by the magnificent 
Lahore Gate, whose red sandstone fortifications are 
built very like those at Agra, and on its farther 
side, overlooking the Jumna, are the exquisite 
remains of the now-mutilated palace of the Mogul 
emperors. The chief of these is the Diwan-i-KhAs 
or private audience-hall, 90 feet by 70, and 19 
feet high, constructed Wholly of white marble and 
open at the sides. It has thirty-two massive white 
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marble pillars, oi'namented with gold, and inlaid 
with patterns of flowers ; and in it, on a marble 
pedestal, formerly stood the famous peacock 
throne which was carried away to Persia by the 
odious Nadir Shah. To the north of this building 
are the imperial baths, and on the south the 
zenana, all very similar in texture and exceedingly 
beautiful. Close by they are rivalled by the small 
Pearl Mosque, entered through a bronze door, 
which lias been executed with intricate tracings ; 
and, not far oiF it, the Diwan-i-'Am, or public 
audience-hall, presents an imposing structure. 
It has three rows of red sandstone pillars, at the 
back of which are raised the emperor's white 
marble seat and canopy, both beautifully set and 
designed, while in the recess behind them flowers 
and very naturally-drawn green parrots are inlaid 
into the wall. 

Inside the city-wall, by far the most prominent 
and handsome building is the Jumma Musjid 
(mosque), from the top of whose noble minarets, 
130 feet high, the city of Delhi lies at a spectator's 
feet. Its three domes are white; the rest is a 
mixture of white and red, the minarets being 
striped perpendicularly. In front of it is a large 
red sandstone quadrangle, enclosed by an open 
arcade of red pillars, and at each side of the quad- 
rangle a tall gateway faces a stately row of red 
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steps. Nor is the mosque destitute of holy relics. 
In a remote corner, under the jealous guardianship 
of an aged priest, are some old Koran manuscripts, 
Mahomet's slipper, his footprint on a stone, and a 
hair of his moustache. 

In the Chandni Chauk, or Piccadilly of Delhi, 
where the shops of the native goldsmiths and the 
depots of Cashmere shawls soon allure the reckless 
tourist, stands a small mosque with three golden 
domes, from which in 1739 Nadir Shah watched 
the sack of Delhi and the atrocities of his bar- 
barous soldiers. The streets are thronged with 
irrepressible merchants, who pester one's carriage 
with their solicitations and cards of advertisement ; 
and the many dancing-girls are equally pushing 
to make their songs and music a pretext for a 
general blockade. 

It was the low Eidge to the north-west of Delhi 
that played so leading a part during the mutiny, 
and formed the base of our operations in besieging 
the rebels, who had then seized the fortifications. 
Higher than the surrounding plain, it overlooks 
the minarets and palaces of the city, and the Jumna 
flowing by its side ; and shows glimpses of the 
thick masonry of Shah Jehdn, where the ruined 
bastions, and trench, and gates, and terraces stiU 
seem fresh from their breach by our gallant 
brigades. The Mori bastion, with ramparts so 
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formidable that we found them hard to silence, 
faces the twin arches of the Cashmere gate, whose 
doors were dislodged by the self-sacrifice of a very 
heroic little band. Under a constant stream of 
shot and shell, and accompanied only by a dozen 
English and native soldiers, Lieuts. Home and 
Salkeld dragged up to the gate several bags of 
powder, and there exploded them to effect an en- 
trance, which was quickly followed up by a column 
of the troops. At the same time another column, 
animated by the courage of General Nicholson, 
scaled the breaches near the gate, and rushed 
through into the town; but they were fated, at the 
moment of victory, to lose their noble leader, while 
endeavouring to storm a narrow street. He is 
buried in the Delhi cemetery, where a simple rail- 
ing and inscription call attention to his tomb. 
The capture of Delhi was the death-blow of the 
mutiny, and restored once more the equity of 
British rule. 

Upon the crest of the Eidge the head-quarters 
of our cantonment are represented by Hagstafi 
Tower, now a ruin, and Hindoo Eao's house, which 
belonged to that celebrity of the day. Near it 
an old pillar is inscribed with the edicts of King 
Asoka, issued by him about B.C. 260. It is one 
of several which he erected in India, and others 
of them are still extant. Beyond the Eidge the 

M 
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plains sparkled with all the pomp and ceremony 
of an Eastern tomdsha, when at the Imperial assem- 
blage in 1877 the Queen was proclaimed Empress 
of India. 

Several high-domed tombs, of the usual type, 
have solemnised the environs of Delhi. Among 
these that of the Emperor HumAyun, the father 
of Akbar, was the refuge of the last king of Delhi 
while the city was being besieged and stormed in 
1857, till finally he was traced there by the English, 
and arrested in the very passages of the tomb. 

But by far the most remarkable structure in 
this neighbourhood is the celebrated and singular 
Kutub Min^r, eleven miles away from the present 
city, and mounting up skyward on the site of one 
of those old Delhis, all three of which are now 
roofless and deserted It was probably the at- 
tempted consummation of some prodigious dream, 
such as often pervaded the brain of oriental 
despots. Extortionate in their taxation, unscrupu- 
lous in its expenditure, they sought to raise some 
personal memorial, which might overcome the 
shortness- of human memories, and proclaim their 
magnificence to all posterity. The pyramids have 
fulfilled the intention of their found ers ; Kutub has 
been equally successful in his mindr. What it is, 
is not easy to explain — except by negatives, for 
its shape is pecuharly its own. It is not exactly a 
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tower, nor a minaret, nor a column, nor a monu- 
ment, nor a pillar, yet it claims relationship to 
tliem all : it is 240 feet high, contains a winding 
staircase of 379 steps, and is said to have been 
completed about a.d. 1220. Its five portions of 
red sandstone and grey rock taper upwards with 
strict geometrical accuracy, very strikingly, each 
being smaller than the last, and separated from 
it by a balcony. They are all perpendicularly 
grooved, and inscribed near the balconies with 
ornamental bands of Arq,bian characters, alas ! no 
longer very legible. At the foot of the edifice are 
the remains and gateways of a handsome old 
mosque (Kutbu '1 Islam), itself built upon the ruins 
of a Hindoo temple, whose archways have once 
been very grand, and whose carved pillars seem 
now to be miniatures of those in Southern India. 
Near by there is also a curious iron pillar, a 
large tomb of an emperor called Altamsh, and the 
deserted stump of a minar, which was actually 
intended to be twice the size of the Kutub. Be- 
sides these, a few more marble tombs and heaps of 
ruined walls alone represent this old Delhi ; and 
among them one or two wells give the natives 
an opportunity, for a few annas, of jumping down 
them eighty feet. Another old Delhi stands five 
miles east of the fCutijb at Tughlakabad. 

Modern Delhi is a pretty town, with young 
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avenues along its drives and streets. For adminis- 
trative purposes it has been in the Punjaub since 
the mutiny, to weaken its political importance, 
though historically and geographically it does not 
belong to it. It contains surprisingly few Euro- 
peans ; and its native population is about half 
Mahomedan and half Hindoo. Their food is 
mostly millet — rice would be rather a luxury ; and 
in the early year, until the ripening in April of the 
delicious and abundant mangoes, few fruits are 
available except indifferent oranges and unusually 
soapy bananas. But tropical fruits in general 
are very tasteless. Up to March the climate of 
Northern India is charming in the daytime, though 
the nights are in comparison incredibly cold. 

At the risk of rheumatic consequences, it is 
well to be provided against the change of tempera- 
ture upon going northwards to Lahore, for Punjaub 
colds are proverbially more incurable and trouble- 
some than others. Nor is the coolness the onl}'- 
warning of the altered state of circumstances ; to 
be again in a land of deciduous trees is indeed an 
inclement anomaly, to which at first it is not easy 
to accustom oneself. The Punjaub, too, is the 
land of the Sikhs ; and their manly bearing, as they 
stand erect among the saunterers on the railway 
platforms, does full justice to their martial fio-ures. 

Lahore, the capital of the Punjaub, is like 
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other Indian cities in covering a large area, and it 
is divided into a European and a native quarter. 
In tlie European quarter tliere is a museum of 
curious local productions, a red brick cathedral, 
the law courts, and a jail which manufactures 
first-rate Indian carpets. Montgomery Hall is 
a public reading-room, and on gay occasions is 
used for balls. There are also several modernised 
buildings, which, like Government House itself, 
are the converted tombs or mausoleums of ancient 
Mahomedan dignitaries ! The usual round of the 
native quarter — partly, perhaps, performed on an 
elephant — includes a small golden-domed mosque 
and the large Jumma Musjid, one of red sandstone 
and white marble. But the best buildings are the 
Vazir Khan mosque, whose square walls and corner 
minarets are largely covered with coloured tiles ; 
the tomb of the great Eunjeet Singh, made of 
chunam and white marble handsomely inlaid ; and 
the Fort, with its palace of mirrors and small 
armoury of Sikh weapons. There is in it a good 
deal of the beautiful white marble-work, so inex- 
haustible at Agra and Delhi ; but unless gifted 
with very great talent for architectural detail, it 
is possible to have enough, even of that ! 

Just beyond the river Eavee, and five miles 
from Lahore, the tomb of the Emperor Jehangir is 
situated at Shddara, amid porticoes and gateways 
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and minarets ; and, after the fashion of his father 
Akbar's tomb at Sikandara, it is approached 
through an extensive garden, very neatly pre- 
served by native gardeners. 

The Sikhs have a rehgion of their own, with 
copious extracts both from Hindooism and 
Buddhism ; and a prophet of their own. A few 
of them cherish a simmering disUke to British rule, 
and a desire for independent sovereignty, although 
this would indefinitely increase their taxation ; but 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that the real root 
of their discontent lies in their having at present 
to tolerate the Mahomedans, whereas they would 
prefer to thrash them. There seems to be no 
movement in favour of the Maharajah Dhuleep 
Singh's return ; on the contrary, the intrigues are 
confined to him. 

The train onwards from Lahore to Peshawur is 
a very slow one. It stops at Eawul Pindi, a name 
now quite familiar from the telegrams in the news- 
papers, and crosses the Indus over Attock Bridge. 
On swerving round to the north, it is then directly 
separated by the river from Attock town, with its 
crumbling fortifications and defences, which were 
built, doubtless, by the Sikhs against Afghans ; 
but the Indus here is a comparatively small, 
though rapid stream. The land is partially cul- 
tivated, but generally very sterile ; and it is 
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sometimes fantastically broken by deep and dried- 
up watercourses, or waste, stony hills. 

From the old Peshawur fort there is a pretty 
view of the Peshawur plain, edged by the snowy 
tips and brown mountains which converge to- 
wards the west into the Khyber Pass, and are 
altogether not unlike the plains of Lombardy. To 
the south-east lies the town. The fort itself is an 
ancient building of mud walls, impressive, it seems, 
to the natives, and useful as barracks for some of 
our troops ; but it would probably totter to its 
very foundations rather than discharge heavy guns 
at an enemy. In the town the houses are chiefly 
built of mud, one or two storeys high, and the 
roofs, also of mud, are perfectly flat. Among 
modern edifices the native Christian church is the 
most interesting. It is built in eastern archi- 
tecture, with texts in Persian outside, and the font 
inside is constructed for total immersion, and is 
lined with a white marble rim, engraved with 
Persian characters in black. The trade and 
workmanship of the district are very primitive 
and rough ; one peculiar industry is that of design- 
ing patterns in wax upon cloth. Besides this, busi- 
ness is done in carpets, pottery, tin and black copper 
work, and furs, for which the neighbourhood is 
more or less famous ; and the many peach planta- 
tions produce fairly good fruit. 
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An invitation to tea from a native Peshawuri 
gentleman is a civility not easily to be forgotten. 
He provides, as he would for his own friends, cups 
of green tea, flavoured with cloves and other 
spices, sugar, but no milk. Instead of bread and 
butter, he hands round excellent white Cdbul 
grapes, and well-packed strawberry-baskets of 
CAbul apples, though the apples, it must be 
admitted, are very hard and tasteless. Nearer 
Herat, it is usual, when you are calling upon your 
friends, to take two cups of tea ; and if you ask for a 
third cup, it is understood that you wish to be off; 
but if your host pours you out a third, he is politely 
hinting that he has had enough of you. What an 
ideal society to live in ! 

Peshawur is really quite unlike an Indian 
village, and indeed, it is a mere conventionality 
to call it in India at all. Its population of 58,000 
contains 49,000 Mahomedans, and includes very 
many races or nationalities. Sikhs, Punjaubies,'- 
Peshawuries, Afreedies, and Afghans are all there ; 
the men often clothed in dirty white dresses and 
turbans, occasionally varied with a daub of colour ; 
the younger women altogether veiled in white. 
Many of the faces look exceedingly sullen and 
brutal ; there are endless blood-feuds, and frequent 

' All Silths are strictly, of course, Punjaubies ; but the term 
' Punjaubi ' is generally applied to Punjaub Mahomedans. 
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robberies, and evidence is so difficult that the 
commissioner is empowered to convict an accused 
person at his discretion without it. It is not hard 
to believe that between 80 and 120 murders are 
committed there a year, and that there is a 
standing gallows. 

And now to set out for the Khyber Pass. The 
first ten miles to Jamrood Fort lie along the 
plains; but about half-way, a mud police-station 
situated on an abrupt line where every sign of 
cultivation vanishes, marks the strict termination 
of British ground. Here begins the independent 
territory, which extends to the further side of the 
Khyber under the precarious dominion of six 
Afreedi mountain tribes, the main road alone being 
kept indirectly under our protection. At this point 
it is flat, stony land, and the mud fort of Jamrood, 
which, as it is approached, much resembles a 
turret-ship, seems a British oasis in its midst. 
The fort is without cannon, by treaty obligation ; 
were it otherwise, possibly its mud walls would 
not stand their recoil. It now becomes necessary 
to take horses, and to be escorted through the 
pass by mounted Afreedies ; whereupon, some- 
times, on leaving the fort, our drilling regiments 
of Afreedi recruits will speed the parting traveller 
with a lusty salute on bagpipes and drums. They 
are piping Afreedi love-songs, in the good old 
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European spirit of kniglit-errantry, and conclude 
with — what needs at the moment quite as much 
explanation — a flourish for ' God save the Queen ' ! 
Four miles more bring the road to the Khyber's 
mouth, flanked at a distance on each side by 
several Afreedi towers, incessantly bent upon 
firing at each other, unless they have put up 
white stones to betoken a momentary truce. 
Often our telegraph-wire through the Pass is 
stolen, as it cuts up neatly into slugs or bul- 
lets, which are always serviceable to defray the 
cost of some family feud ; but such outrages we 
punish by a heavy fine.^ The entrance to the 
Pass, hke the rest of it, is absolutely barren ; 
everywhere sterile, steep, and rocky hills more or 
less closely follow the winding road, and lend 
themselves admirably to the barbarian war- 
practice of rolling down great stones from the 
top, which was such an annoyance to our native 
troops during the campaign of 1878. Here and 
there we have built small towers to protect the 
road, and these are garrisoned by Afreedies in 
our pay ; but trees and vegetation are altogether 
wanting. About three miles on are the Shagei 
heights, a wider expanse of high and undulating 
ground, surrounded by the desolate hiUs, and 
about three miles away from the fort of Ali 

^ See p. 173 inf. 
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Musjid. It was from the Shagei heights that Sir 
Frederick Eoberts attacked Ali Musjid in 1878, 
and eventually stormed its commanding position ; 
and as the Afghans had previously deemed it 
impregnable, its capture was of great consequence 
to the success of our arms. It stands on a well- 
chosen eminence, about 3,000 feet above the sea, 
and 4,000 feet below the encircling peaks, and 
almost blocks the narrow defile in the Pass ; yet 
the stream of water tainted with antimony at its 
foot, and the biting winds which continually blow 
up the valley, make it a most unhealthy residence 
even for the Afreedies themselves. Though the 
British Government has patched it up, it is still 
a good type of a primeval Afghan fort, built of 
rouo-h stons and lined inside with mud-work ; 
but it would not be politic at present to entrust 
any cannon to the few Afreedi mercenaries who 
are stationed there, and indeed their adherence to 
us in case of war could scarcely be counted upon 
after any serious reverse. On the other hand, if 
we are the victors, as we ought to be, they are an 
appreciable power. By arrangement with the wild 
marauders, — the best that could be made under the 
circumstances, — it is only on Tuesdays and Fridays 
that travellers and convoys from Peshawur can 
safely enter the Pass. Accordingly, on those days, 
that end of it is aU astir with the two caravans of 
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several hundred camels and many Afghan followers, 
going to and from Cdbul and Peshawur, on the 
journey of about 170 miles, which they accomplish 
in ten or twelve days. They give a great reality 
to the scene ; and the caravans to CAbul are 
heavily laden with tea, stones, and other materials, 
besides (just recently) large iron pipes destined for 
the new waterworks of the Ameer. These latter 
are transported one on each side of a camel, and 
are rather formidable weapons to a rider's knees, 
if a crowd of stupid animals should come 
brushing up against him. From Ali Musjid to the 
further end of the Khyber near Lundi Kotal is a 
distance of about seventeen miles. 

The Khyber is one of the three great passes 
which traverse the nameless ranges of mountains 
between India and Afghanistan. The other two 
are the Gomul Pass, and, in Beluchistan, the Bolan 
Pass, the latter not therefore in India at all. 
Among the smaller passes are the Hernai, through 
which a railway of rapid curves and gradients has 
lately been engineered to secure a second route to 
Quetta, and the Kohat Pass. 

The Afreedies are fine-looking men, of a much 
lighter colour than the Indians, and some of them 
seem far too merry to be suspected of treachery 
or ill-nature. Others, however, look decidedly less 
sincere. We pay to the six Afreedi tribes 80,000 
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rupees a year in consideration of our receiving tlie 
tolls through the pass which they formerly appro- 
priated, amounting at the present time to about 
65,000 rupees a year, although we could double 
them were it our policy to do so. In addition, we 
pay 100,000 rupees a year to the Afreedi fighting 
men, on condition that they keep the road clear, 
which is a very substantial return ; and if a murder 
takes place upon it, or the telegraph wire is stolen, 
&c., we can punish them by cutting down their 
allowance in proportion to the offence. Three 
hundred rupees is the usual fine inflicted for a 
murdered man, and the sum is found to be sufii- 
ciently preventive. The system is an ingenious 
one and answers well. 

Those who enlist as our mercenaries provide 
themselves with arms and uniforms. They are 
dressed in a neat sandy-coloured tunic, hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the colour of the mountains, 
and relieved with red ; their Snider rifles are pre- 
sumably stolen. Each man receives as wages nine 
rupees a month, or two rupees a month more than 
is given to an ordinary sepoy. 

That the control of the Khyber Pass may guide 
the course of future events is a political certainty, 
and this is not the place to consider in detail the 
contingencies of the problem, or the anxieties of 
Eussia to obtain a port in the Persian Gulf. But 
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if the Eussians advance to Herat, we must take 
Candahar, if only in deference to public opinion 
both here and in India, especially in India among 
the natives ; and, should war subsequently ensue, 
the Ameer will wisely wait to take the winning' 
side. In any case, however — and war is clearly 
no necessity — a railway through Afghanistan is 
but a matter of time, which may spontaneously 
lead to a division of the country between the 
Eussians and ourselves, and thus impose upon both 
parties a very unenviable dominion over the treach- 
erous Afghans. The railway is now completed on 
our side as far as Chaman, a hundred miles beyond 
Quetta, and on the Eussian side to Merv, from 
which before long it will be extended to Penjdeh. 
We must never forget that the possession of our 
Indian Empire transforms us into a continental 
military power, and makes us liable at any moment 
to continental hostilities. 

But time presses on, and compels rapid strides 
to Bombay. Bidding farewell to Peshawur, it is 
necessary to return again through Lahore to Delhi, 
crossing the five rivers of the Punjaub, and stop- 
ping, if convenient, to break the journey at Um- 
ritsur.^ This town is celebrated for the Golden 

' Or Amritsar. The spelling of Indian names is provokingly 
changeable. It requires some talent to appreciate suph cyphers as 
Kahnpur or Lacknau, instead of the good old forms, Cawnpore 
and Luoknow. 
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Temple of tlie Sikhs, and is the head-quarters of 
their rehgion. The temple stands in the middle 
of a tank or pond, and is at first sight half hidden 
by a hideous Gothic clock-tower of red brick, 
which is a sheer piece of British vandalism. Its 
architecture, a mixture between Hindoo and Maho- 
medan, is not exactly beautiful ; but it is almost 
entirely covered with plates of copper gilt, which 
form an effective coating, and they are elaborately 
embossed inside. Unlike most temples, it has a 
first floor, and there is also a good deal of painting 
on the chunam or stucco walls. On the ground 
floor a seated priest daily intones a few verses of the 
Sikh bible, and is listened to by a squatting semi- 
circular audience, who sit round a red cloth spread 
out in the midst of them for offerings of cowries 
to the temple. From twenty to fifty large cowries 
are the equivalent of one pie, and as 192 pice go 
to one rupee, it wants many cowries to make up a 
good offertory. The entrance to the temple is 
along a black and white marble pier facing the two 
gates of life ^nd immortality. The backs of the 
wooden doors on the gate of life are superbly 
inlaid with ivory ; at the gate of immortality 
baptisms are performed. A man to be baptized 
into the brotherhood of Sikhs is first required to 
repeat an orthodox catechism. A small iron dagger 
is then placed in his turban, and this, like the 
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iron bracelets commonly worn by many Sikhs, is 
esteemed to be a token of valour. Water is next 
sprinkled over his face, and the ceremony ends 
by his attending to a brief exhortation from the 
priest, which includes the excellent advice that he 
should obey the government and be foremost in 
battle. The awful weapons of the early Sikh pro- 
phets are treasured up close by. 

Travelling on to Delhi, a change has there to 
be made on to the narrow-gauged Eajputana- 
Malwa railway, which' has its southern terminus 
at Ahmedabad. This particular narrow gauge is 
a serious hitch in the Indian railway system, and 
might cause a very critical delay in the hurried 
transportation of troops, as it forms part of the 
direct line between Bombay, and Delhi, Calcutta, 
or Peshawur: and it is therefore much to be de- 
sired that means will soon be found to remedy this 
defect. 

One of the most interesting cities through 
which it runs is Jeypore, a capital of Eajputana. 
Its interest lies emphatically in its Eajpiit people, 
whose conscious pride scarcely yields to that of 
the Nizam's subjects in Hyderabad, and whose 
upright walk and independent demeanour stamp 
them all over as the inhabitants of a real native 
state. The city proper, founded by the Maharajah 
Sawai Jey Singh in 1728, is marked out by its wall. 
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and his wisdom in choosing a site has fortified it 
with hills everywhere but on the south-west. It 
has very neat houses, generally painted a dull red 
and white, rather Italian in look, and, indeed, 
rumoured to be the work of an Italian architect ; 
its good roads and wide streets are remarkable, 
and it even possesses tramways and gas. Hindooism 
is rampant, and the bullock more sacred than ever, 
so that even at the British resident's house beef is 
never an item of the bill of fare. Peacocks are 
also sacred. There are plenty of them, and they 
are said to be useful in destroying snakes ; and the 
humane regard of the Hindoos for animal life has 
overrun the city with pigeons and worthless, drowsy 
dogs. 

Near a palace of the Maharajah's are kept his 
tiofers, his tame alligators and tortoises, lounging 
away their gluttonous existence in a large tank, 
and his stable of two hundred Arabian, Indian, 
and other horses, which frisk about in their daily 
exercise at a sort of circus-training, full of clever 
tricks and dances. Just outside the city wall 
the cenotaphs of the Maharajahs are exquisitely 
carved with pictures of Hindoo mythology: but 
there are no tombs, as Hindoo bodies are always 
cremated, and their ashes committed to the 

Ganges. 

The Maharajah of Jeypore has another palace 
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at the deserted capital of Amber, five miles from 
the city. It stands in a winding valley, and is 
especially pretty for its situation and charming for 
its views. At the village of Ghat, only two miles 
from Jeypore, he also owns a house and garden, and 
the Ghat valley is very popular with native picnic 
parties out for a holiday, although wild tigers and 
leopards roam about the hills at night-time. 

The government is superintended by the 
English resident, who exercises at discretion a 
power of interference ; and is administered by the 
Maharajah, or rather his prime minister, with a 
kind of cabinet council. Out of his large income 
derived from land revenue, customs, &c. (for 
Jeypore is a wealthy native state), the Maharajah 
maintains his army, judiciary, police, public 
college, gasworks, waterworks, and other public 
expenses, and provides for his own private wants, 
the arrangement being closely analogous to our 
extinct civil list. His army consists of 10,000 or 
12,000 men, all told, and he manufactures his own 
field-pieces, but imports his rifles from England. 
Altogether the native government is a very credit- 
able one, and gives very general satisfaction, but 
it would be idle to expect its subordinate officers 
to be quite proof against bribes. 

The Maharajahs of native states such as 
Jeypore, Jhodpore, and Oodeypore, and especially 
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IiicTore, are, of course, persons of greater authority 
than other more titular maharajahs in India. 

Between Jeypore and Bombay the ruined Jain 
(Buddhist) temples on Mount Aboo usually occupy 
a two days' excursion, their tracery and carving 
being considered among the rarest of ancient 
Indian design. South of these, the railway enter 
the tropics before running into Ahmedabad, and 
between this town and Bombay its carriages are 
insufferably dusty, and greatly disturb one's equa- 
nimity in watching the manoeuvres of the monkeys, 
kites, or vultures which sit among the trees along 
the line. 

Once at Bombay, and the traveller is again in 
view of the ocean. The city is prettily placed, 
with fine buildings, which are more compact and 
more metropolis-like than those of either Calcutta 
or Madras. It is the natural harbour of Western 
India, and if it were only a little more central and a 
little farther north (possibly rather big ' ifs '), it 
would make an ideal capital for the Empire. The 
native houses are mostly plaster, ornamented with 
balconies ; the market is characteristic and, of its 
kind, very universal. The fashionable and popular 
Yacht Club, where a band plays every other 
evening, has a picturesque look-out over the 
harbour, and on the opposite side of a bay, five 
miles by land from the town, and more or less 

N 2 
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separated from it by groves of cocoa-nut palms, 
Government House enjoys the sea-breezes of 
Malabar Point. Its temperature, in consequence, 
is several degrees cooler than that of the town. 

The two sights of Bombay are the Parsee 
' Towers of Silence,' and the caves of Elephanta. 
The Parsees or fire-worshippers are very numerous 
in Bombay. Their creed embraces belief in a 
Creator and in a future world, but they also 
worship the sun and fire, because they hold them 
to be an earthly personification or manifestation 
of Him. Their so-called Towers of Silence, half- 
hidden in a bushy garden, occupy one of the 
prettiest and most advantageous hills in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the fire-temple in the garden is 
used on the occasion of every funeral, though no 
one may enter it except Parsees. There are five 
large towers ; each is round, whitewashed, about 
150 feet in circumference, and perhaps 20 or 30 
feet high, and on their edge, or perched on the 
palms around them, are at least three hundred 
morbid-looking vultures. The healthiness of the 
whole system has been questioned, particularly 
during an epidemic, when the increased mortality 
among the large population of Parsees might prove 
an irremediable difficulty. 

The caves of Elephanta are on an island seven 
and a half miles from the town, but inside the 
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magnificent harbour. They are the wonderful 
remains of a Hindoo temple, at least a thousand 
years old, and divide into three portions, entirely 
excavated out of the sohd rock, but the huge 
idols hewn out against the back walls were much 
spoilt by the Portuguese at the time when they 
were masters of the country. The massive, partly 
fluted pillars have also been shamefully ill-treated, 
yet thej^ all still present the most curious relics 
of primeval sculpture, and are very interesting 
of their kind. Elephanta Island abounds with 
snakes. 

Before taking leave of India, there are two 
Hindoo ceremonies which it would be a mis- 
fortune not to see. One is a Hindoo wedding ; 
the other the festivities of an Indian zeminddr or 
landholder on the birth of a son. The latter is a 
noisy entertainment, continued daily for about a 
fortnight, in which dancing-girls, clowns, and jokers 
emulate each other in their varied accomplish- 
ments. The gaieties must be very costly, and must 
go far to drain the resources of every native 
gentleman ; but they are customary, and therefore 
cannot be abandoned without incurring the danger 
of being ' cut ' by society : — even the Indians 
are slaves to the follies of etiquette. A fashion- 
able Hindoo marriage is a gorgeous spectacle. 
The house and garden are brightly illuminated 
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with festoons of tiny oil lamps, through which the 
bridegroom arrives, about dusk, mounted on horse- 
back, and accompanied by a princely train. On 
entering the house he is led to a red cushion, pre- 
pared for him on the floor, and placed opposite 
another one which his veiled bride is soon expected 
to occupy ; while on either side two other cushions 
complete the square, and are reserved for the 
family relations and the Brahmin priests. Every- 
thing is in full view of the rows of native guests 
sitting in chairs close by, and Europeans are now 
privileged to peep over from a gallery above. 
The ceremony is conducted in a mysterious un- 
dertone, during which the bridegroom and his still 
jnuffled bride are united by a cord of worsted 
thrown round their necks, the marriage tie being 
further cemented by joining their hands under a 
muslin coverlet. Afterwards, at a sort of reception, 
the guests see much more of the bride than has 
her husband himself, for in his presence, both 
before and at the marriage, she is always veiled : 
and, finally, on their departure, they are all 
honoured with wreaths of flowers to put over their 
shoulders, and cocoa-nuts wrapped in gold-leaf, as 
omens of good luck. The bride and bridegroom 
would be old enough to be married if their ages 
were respectively twelve and seventeen, and these 
deplorably early marriages are largely due to the 
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religious superstition of tlie Hindoos, who fancy 
that the chances of their soul's happiness after 
death are much diminished if their burial rites are 
not performed by their own male descendants. In 
Eajputana, however, last spring (1888), the native 
princes took measures to alleviate this evil by pro- 
hibiting the marriage of boys under eighteen, and 
girls under fourteen ; a very commendable step in 
face of the lively prejudice which it might have 
excited. 

Any concluding remarks about India, which is 
brimful of interest and treasures, though scarcely 
at this moment quite equal to Japan, can only be 
inserted here in the form of very disjointed notes, 
intended to suggest some of many omissions. It 
is impossible in a few weeks to master the charac- 
teristics of all the races of India ; it would be more 
likely to take a few years to acquire the customs 
of one. Before travelling in the country, few 
people have any idea of its vast extent ; its empire 
is a combination of sovereignties ; its history com- 
prises the ravages of countless tribes. And in the 
next place. Eastern and Western minds wiU not 
mix : we cannot grasp things from an oriental 
point of view, but nearly always grope about 
ingenuously on the one side or the other ; and 
orientals seldom succeed in understanding us.^ 

' For instance, Indian natives would naturally infer that 
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Some critics say that we ought to associate more 
completely with them ; but they, at least, do not 
expect it of us ; for the Enghsh, like the Mahome- 
dans of old, are looked upon as holding the 'raj,' 
or rule, for the time being, and, according to 
Eastern usage, would unquestionably stand aloof. 

European commissioners and native officials 
alike call attention to the general contentment of 
the people, who are everywhere far happier under 
our protection than they would be under the 
unbridled extortions of their own princes. They 
certainly appear contented and happy ; and it 
is only a reductio ad ahsurdum of sentimental 
opinion that shows any anxiety to lament their 
want of boots and shoes. To use the criticism of 
a native prince. What an idiosyncrasy ! There are 
no poor-houses, for food and charity are cheap 
and universal ; and there are no real grievances, 
Bengalee baboos generally concocting those that 
exist, to air their ' learned lumber ' in the press. 

The recent Indian National Congress is, to a 
great extent, their creature, and a prototype of 
the representative institutions for which they have 
so loudly clamoured. Though its present members 



England was more powerful than Eussia because the Duke of Edm- 
burgh had married the Czar's daughter. Had the Queen's daughter 
married the Czar's son, their conclusion would have been the other 
way. And this case is no imaginary exaggeration. 
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boast of their representative character, they are 
really self elected from the different districts, and 
it is clear that their debating assembly has at least 
an ulterior aim of transferring power to an irre- 
sponsible section, which is chiefly composed of 
native and self-important graduates from our 
Indian universities. Democracy is a capricious 
plant, nurtured in the atmosphere of the West ; it 
is quite unfitted for India, and its extensive repro - 
duction there, even should it ever become acclima - 
tised to the country, is still immeasurably distant. 
It is entirely at variance with the religious creed 
of the Hindoos ; and the adamantine barriers of re- 
ligion, of race, and caste, which stand in its way, 
must very long delay its approach. 

The obliteration of caste and of the ignomini- 
ous degradation of women, whose education would 
work miracles, will be a very slow process. It is 
the personal interest of the Brahmans to keep 
caste up, and as the Hindoo priesthood is chosen out 
of their order alone, they can control the national 
development within a web of religious superstition. 
Both the existence of caste among the Hindoos, 
and their bitter antagonism to the Mahomedans 
(which is excited to the highest pitch when their 
religious festivals fall in the same week), have 
given great opportunities to prove the impartiality 
of our rule. 
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It has been our policy to encourage education 
generally, and some foreigners — the Dutch espe- 
cially — have been struck with the boldness and 
dangerous nature of a system, which leads, as they 
think, along the path towards independence. The 
Bengalee baboo, just fledged from Calcutta univer- 
sity, has already been referred to" as the author of 
mischievous articles in the vernacular newspapers 
— mischievous, because they are clever and inex- 
perienced, such as. readily mislead the ignorant 
native. Education has its risks, no doubt ; but 
the Hindoo is no fool, and judicious teaching is 
at all times less harmful than the eccentricities of 
untaught ability. Many Hindoos, indeed, have a 
higher intellect, and apply it far more studiously 
than many of us at home ; but it is in the ordinary 
practical work, which requires common sense, 
initiative energy, or presence of mind, that they 
sink into impenetrable helplessness. They are 
quite destitute of any genius for organisation, and 
could never govern themselves advantageously for 
a very long time to come. It is this side of their 
nature which tempts the British tourist to treat 
them with that ill-advised contempt, too readily 
improved upon by the British officer when he 
soundly kicks them for such trifles as not talking 
English. This behaviour, alas ! has a very plain 
analogy to England's bygone treatment of Ireland, 
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and it would surely be prudent to prevent the 
possibility of a like result by exercising a little 
forbearance in time. 

Of Christian missions it would be incorrect to 
speak very disparagingly. But a successful mis- 
sionary must have the qualities of discretion, firm- 
ness, and breadth of view in a very pre-eminent 
degree, and at present our converts are chiefly 
drawn from ignorant peasants and artisans, the 
least influential Mahomedans and the lowest caste 
of Hindoos. 

A few facts about Indian incomes and wages 
will not be misplaced. A native Indian is con- 
sidered a rich man if he has command over a lakh 
of rupees (10,000/., with rupee at 2s.) ; but accord- 
ing to Eastern custom much of this sum is spent 
upon his poor relations, who are almost wholly 
dependent upon him. The income of a well-to-do 
native gentleman would be about 10,000 to 15,000 
rupees a year (1,000/. to 1,500/.). His family 
expenses would probably amount to some 6,000 
rupees a year (600/.), and his servants each receive 
about 60 rupees a year (6/.). An ordinary labourer, 
brass-worker, &c., is paid throughout India about 
2 annas a day for unskilled labour ; the wages of 
a skilled labourer may amount to 5 annas a day, 
or not much more than hd. at the present low rate 
of exchange. 
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This broaclies upon a topic, the depreciation of 
the rupee, or, rather, the appreciation of gold, 
which we cannot be so bold as to discuss at any 
length, though it is so sore a subject with every 
Anglo-Indian.^ It may be observed, however, that 
as, in India, the purchasing power of the rupee 
remains the same as it was before its so-called 
depreciation, native officials wiU work for the same 
salaries as they then received, and likewise the 
wages of the native labourer have not been affected 
by its diminished value. Since, therefore, the 
labourer's productions command in foreign markets 
the same (gold-standard) price as they did before 
silver was depreciated, the employer wiU make an 
additional profit, in proportion to the difference 
between the former fuU value and the present 
diminished value of the rupee, which will go to 
improve his plant or working capital, and thus 
increase the total amount of production. This 
result must necessarily stimulate the prosperity 
and trade of India. It can hardly, also, be dis- 
puted that if a gold currency did exist, the extra- 
ordinary habits of the natives would prompt them 
to hide a large percentage of it in the ground, so 
that they would enormously aggravate the evil by 
causing a still greater demand for the more precious 
metal. 

' Silver began depreciating in 1872. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HOMEWARDS THROUGH ADEN, CAIRO, AND ALEXANDRIA. 

Sweeping out from the fine harbour of Bombay, 
the homeward mail wends its way to the open sea, 
bound vid Aden and Suez. The reminiscences of 
a P. and 0. journey would furnish a volume in 
themselves. Poremost on deck stands the sporting 
major, fuU of anecdotes of tigers, and elephants, 
and boars, and snipe, thrilling adventures and 
hairbreadth escapes, anticipations realised or dis- 
appointed. Next to him, among other passengers, 
come the hospitable Indian civilian, returning 
home once more to the vicissitudes of a cloudy 
sky ; the country clergyman, having enjoyed a 
three months' holiday in the tropics ; or busy city 
men, travelling with an eye to business, and not a 
little irritated by the noisy children, w^hose lungs 
are a sort of barometer of the state of the sea. 
There are, too, the chattering busybody, curious 
about everything but what concerns himself, and 
perhaps irrepressibly sociable to all his victims in 
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the ship ; the Yankee, who has seen everything, 
and has been contemplating how much water-power 
could be extracted from the most romantic streams ; 
the Frenchman, communicative of his misgivings 
about himself, his friends, and the political chaos 
of his country ; the studious German, turning to 
good account the natural idleness of life at sea; 
and finally the pensive author, sedulously picking 
up materials for his intended novel, and always on 
the look-out for some poignant storjr. And is there 
no room for the disdainful cynic, who ridicules his 
own philosophy, and laughs in his sleeve at the 
hobbies and absurdities of all his versatile com- 
rades ? 

The nights are long, the days monotonous. 
Sometimes a lively genius gets up a game of buU ; 
sometimes the ship runs through a shoal of dol- 
phins, jelly-fish, or porpoises ; and occasionally, 
before navigating dangerous waters, the captain 
tries his compass, and startles his passengers by 
whirling the steamer round at an amazing speed. 
Comic songs or dancing cheer up the evening ; 
and over the edge of the ship the phosphorescence 
in the sea-foam glimmers by freaks and starts, 
while skyward the Southern Cross is indeed a 
sorry fraud. 

The following engineering technicalities are 
not out of place. Going at 14 knots an hour in a 
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calm sea, a steamer of 4,700 tons, drawing 24 
feet of water, and fitted with two-cylinder engines, 
burns 65 to 70 tons of coal a day— -coal at 
Bombay costing 36 shillings a ton. Were it to 
steam only 13 knots, it would under similar circum- 
stances, burn about 56 tons a day ; but the ratio 
between the increase of speed and the amount of 
coal consumed is affected by so many causes {e.g., 
Avind, rough sea, currents, depth of ship in water), 
that it is impossible to reduce its fluctuations to 
any definite rule. Steamers with the new triple 
[cylinder] expansion engines economise 18 per 
cent, of coal over those fitted with the older two- 
cylinder engines : all steamers, also, naturally burn 
less coal when they draw less water ; but a steamer 
which draws more water usually compensates for 
the excess of coal which it consumes by being 
able to carry an additional cargo. Some of the 
transatlantic steamers burn nearlj^ 200 tons of 
coal a day. 

About five days after leaving Bombay, the 
mail anchors off Aden, amid a crowd of nigger- 
boys, who are paddling about in canoes hollowed 
out of tree-trunks, and are all ready to dive for 
whatever money may be thrown to them, regard- 
less of the sharks in the harbour. Only three 
hours are allowed before making a fresh start, and 
if the stop happens to come towards evening, the 
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temperature on shore is often much pleasanter 
than might have been apprehended. There is 
just time to drive round five miles to the town, 
up to its water-tanks, and back by the artificial 
tunnels through the rock leading to the isthmus. 
The approach to Aden makes a fine picture, its 
weird serrated outline rising sternly from the sea ; 
but on landing it does not bear a close inspection, 
and the grim volcanic rock, with scarcely a trace 
of green, turns out to be nothing better than an 
accumulated ash-heap. It certainly does not look 
an inviting abode, though people who have lived 
there sometimes have an afiection for it. .The 
town, with its mixed Arab and negro population, 
inhabiting their low houses of rough whitewashed 
stone, is built in the middle of the extinct crater, 
and its twenty curious concrete tanks, which 
adapt themselves to the shape of the rock, always 
make a good pretext for the drive. They coUect 
the heavy rain which is reputed to fall upon the 
heights only once in three years ; and, needless to 
say, therefore, the tank-water has usually the con- 
sistency of pea-soup, and is drinkable only by 
natives and gardens ; the water for the English 
regiment being always condensed. The under- 
ground tunnels, blasted through rock, are also a 
wonderful work, and connect and strengthen the 
fortifications. 
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England took possession of Adenin 1839. It 
is a part of Bombay presidency, and the general 
in command also acts as civil governor. 

A short four days through the desert blasts of 
the Eed. Sea, bring the steamer to ShadwAn 
Island, at the mouth of the Gulf of Suez^ a gulf 
about two hundred miles long, and edged by 
barren mountains and sandy wastes, evidently 
more delightful to look at than to live on. At 
Suez itself, there is unavoidably some delay before 
entering the canal, in order to arm the ship with 
a proper pilot, an enlarged rudder, and, at night 
time, a powerful electric light on its bows. 

It is certainly a satisfaction to realise, to sail 
into for the first time, the great canal. This 
masterpiece of M. de Lesseps is just 92 miles long, 
about 27 feet deep, and has, at a guess, an average 
width of 40 yards, buoys in many places marking 
the channel for larger ships. As the crow flies, 
the isthmus here is 72 miles wide, and the mean 
level of the Eed Sea is only 6 inches higher than 
that of the Mediterranean. Like on a single line 
of railway, there are stations or gares (Fr.) at 
certain intervals, where ships can pass each other, 
and where flag signals show their pilots that the 
canal is unblocked up to the next gave. A tele- 
graph wire is laid along the whole distance, and 
not far from the maritime canal, the Sweet (or 
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fresh) Water Canal supplies Nile water to Suez 
and the gares. The country is a dreary waste of 
sand, and the sandy banks are constantly slipping 
or being washed into the canal, so that, despite 
the small scrub or stony fences to keep them back, 
it is perpetually in need of dredging. It cost 
17,250,000^., and its receipts are now over 
2,000,000Z. a month, 15 per cent, of which is paid 
to the Egyptian Government. Three-quarters of 
the tonnage passing through is English, and the 
dues are very heavy. For instance, the passage of 
a ship of 5,000 tons once through the canal costs 
nearly 1,300^., and of this expenditure a small 
item is 8s. a head for every passenger over 3 years 
old ! In JSTovember 1875, the Khedive sold his 
shares in the canal (176,602 out of 400,000 ordi- 
nary) to the British Government for 3,976,582^., 
but the interest upon them will not accrue to the 
country till 1894. 

Ismailia, forty-four miles from Suez, is nearly 
the central point between Suez and Port Said, and 
overlooks Lake Timsah, one of the several bitter 
lakes, by which the canal is interrupted. The 
town has made its fortune by tlie canal, and is a 
convenient place to disembark with a view of 
spending a few days in Egypt, as it is connected by 
rail with Cairo through Tel-el-Kebir and Zagazig. 
Before the train draws up at the Tel-el-Kebir 
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station, a low line of Arab earthworks in the 
sandy expanse still points out the scene of our 
victory in 1882, while a small cemetery, almost in 
the station, is the only other mark that remains of 
Lord Wolseley's engagement. Shortly afterwards, 
the burning desert is suddenly transformed into 
a fertile land of cotton, barley, and date-palms, 
dependent for its luxuriance upon the waters of the 
Nile. In the fields there is a division of labour 
between oxen, donkeys, and camels ; a few horses 
are in use, but they are exceptional. 

Cairo has nowadays become so fashionable and 
familiar that anything more than a passing notice 
of it will soon be as superfluous as a description 
of Paris. Its streets have of late become so 
modernised and full of traffic, so wide and well- 
paved, so crowded towards sunset with busy 
Arabs in their white turbans and loose blue 
dresses, or Egyptian gentlemen in a European 
get-up capped with a Turkish fez, so alive with 
donkeys and their riders, pressed on by drivers 
walking on foot behind, that the whole betrays a 
civilisation to which a traveller from the East has 
been quite unaccustomed. Even in the native 
quarter, the bazaars and shops look half-European,; 
English or French being generally understood. 
But the flat roofs are peculiar, and so are most of 
the women, who are muffled over their heads and 

o3 
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up to tlieir eyes in black, and seem to be shorten- 
ing their hves by a slow suffocation. Many of 
them wear on their foreheads a perpendicular 
ringed tube, which oriental taste presumes to be 
ornamental, and, as a rule, they go about the 
streets far more unreservedly than the Maho- 
medan women in India. The advertisements in 
Cairo are posted up in French, English, Greek, 
Italian, or Arabic. 

The fine old mosque of Sultan Hassan, where 
the faint colourings on its lofty walls and arches 
bear testimony to its five centuries of existence, 
lies just at the foot of Saladin's citadel, still 
occupied — such is the irony of fate — by an army 
of British soldiery. At the citadel's summit is 
the great mosque of Mahomet Ali, conspicuous all 
over Cairo with its two slim, pointed minarets, 
and adorned round the dome inside with mag- 
nificent columns of alabaster. Elsewhere in the 
city and its neighbourhood, besides innumerable 
mosques and minarets, are the new Coptic 
churches,^ the long and unpretentious Abdeen 
Palace, recently put up for the Khedive, and (not 
least) the strange Egyptian idols, mummies, 
stones, and hieroglyphics in the Boulak Museum. 

' The Copts are the Egyptian Christians, and trace their descent 
from the original Egyptians. Their tenets, which are those of the 
ect called Jacobites, were pronounced heretical by the Council of 
Chalcedon in a.d. 581. 
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Of old Cairo, two or three miles away from the 
modern city, there remains little but a heap of ruins. 
The old Coptic churches, however, contain some 
venerable relics, and though terribly decayed are 
still employed for divine service. One of them, that 
of Abu Sirgeh, nine hundred years old, is built over 
a tiny subterranean chapel, held by tradition to 
have been the resting-place of the Holy Family after 
the flight into Egypt, and if this report is true, it 
is the greatest misfortune that the small church 
above it is allowed to waste away through the 
indiiFerence or poverty of its pitiable congregation, 
six on Sundays, three on week-days. The cell- 
like chapel has plastered walls and pillars, and a 
basin or font, but it is without windows, and in 
three of its four walls there is a deep niche or seat, 
supposed to have been used by Our Lord and 
His Parents. The mosque of Amer, the conqueror 
of Egypt for the caliph Omar, is also in old Cairo. 
It is made prominent by an ill-repaired minaret 
over its gateway ; and its neglected colonnades of 
grey marble pillars were very possibly stolen from 
the early Christian churches. A canal divides old 
Cairo from the island of Eoda, now rumoured to 
be the spot where Moses was found by Pharaoh's 
daughter. At the near corner of the island, the 
ancient JSTilometer still fulfils its annual work in 
measuring the rise of the Nile. It is a stone well 
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some eighteen feet square, with a graduated stone 
pillar in the centre, and at the side it has two 
windows, one above the other, through which the 
Nile makes its way. It is inscribed with several 
bands of Cufic characters, carved in different 
places on its walls, and these seem to indicate 
that it is about a thousand years old. The maxi- 
mum rise of the river at Cairo averages twenty- 
five feet. 

Every Friday afternoon in Cairo, the Maho- 
medan Sunday is celebrated by the dancing and 
the howling dervishes. The former perform their 
active devotions before their sheik in a small 
circular mosque or convent, in the middle of 
which the best of dancing-floors is divided off by 
a wooden balustrade from the pavement of stones, 
upon which Europeans are allowed to stand, and 
above them is a screened gallery for Egyptian 
ladies, and a recess for discordant musicians. The 
dervishes, of whom there are generally about 
five-and-twenty, are dressed in long, unassuming 
cloaks and tall, sandy-coloured fezes, and after 
they have entered the dancing-stage, they seat 
themselves on mats at the edge of the floor for 
a short silent prayer, and then follow their sheik 
three times solemnly round the circle. When he 
returns to his mat, they begin one by one to dance, 
till all are engaged in pirouetting and twirlino- 
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before him, first for several minutes one way, and 
then for several more the other, allowing themselves 
only a few seconds to rest in between. The whole 
of this giddy ceremonial lasts about half an hour. 
The howling dervishes are even more perplexing. 
Like the others, they perform in a mosque, but 
they wear no particular dress, and stand all the 
time in a circle. There they fling themselves 
about in the wildest contortions, at the instance 
of a leader in their centre, and accompany their 
movements with a chorus of blasts, sometimes like 
noisy steam-engines, sometimes like peals of thunder, 
until at last their voices are drowned in a cannon- 
roar of drums, which is the signal for them to 
stop and regain breath before indulging in a fresh 
outburst. A little singing occasionally soothes 
their ardour, but there is no music, unless, indeed, 
the drums may rank as such. The leaders distin- 
guish themselves by wearing long hair, and are 
always the more desperate fanatics, and it is not 
hard to imagine that when such opponents with- 
stood our troops in the Soudan, they utterly 
scorned to accept the proffered quarter. All this 
weekly exertion apparently aims at kneading their 
brains into a supernatural dizziness which may 
assist to withdraw their thoughts from all worldly 
distractions. It must also set in motion a perfect 
avalanche of exiiravagant whims. 
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To a spectator at Cairo, the pyramids of 
Ghizeh (so called from tlie name of the district 
round them), are always dimmed by a burning 
haze. These marvels of prehistoric times, the 
illustrious vanities of bygone tyranny, have a 
form too familiar to be insulted by description, 
indeed their pictures have been with most of us 
childhood acquaintances. They are a jten-mile 
drive out of Cairo, along a capital road which 
crosses the Nile on a fine iron bridge, and is 
afterwards shaded by an avenue of acacias, and 
bordered by irrigated fields. It is usual to visit 
the Sphinx first, by wading from the great 
pyramid a quarter of a mile through the sand. 
His human face and lion's body are carved out of 
the solid sandstone rock, and his huge paws, 
which have the appearance of worn brick, but are 
really painted stones, have been much excavated 
so lately as 1886. In his prime, he was probably 
a local deity. His face is 18 feet long, and he 
measures about 60 feet from the top of his head 
to the bottom of his paws ; his body is 102 feet 
long, and he is perhaps even older than the 
pyramids. Near him a temple has been dug out 
very recently, where the great pillars and walls of 
red granite, once floated down from the first 
cataract, look so smooth and perfect, tliat they 
might well have been chiselled yesterday ; and at 
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no great distance the ruined causeway can still be 
traced, over which, the pyramid-stones were 
brought from a quarry on the Cairo side of the 
Nile. Wandering back to the pyramids, there 
are three large ones, all at least 40 centuries -old, 
and several smaller ones and tombs ; the great 
pyramid of King Cheops, built by himself to 
inter his own remains, being the nearest to Cairo, 
and the farthest the smallest of the three. The 
pyramid of Cheops is the tallest in Egypt, and its 
approximate measurements are quite astounding — 
no wonder that it occupied 100,000 men for 30 
years, and ranked among the seven wonders of 
the world ! Its base is about 740 feet square, and 
it is now 460 feet high,' or 610 feet along its slope 
of limestone steps. These steps, which are each 
2 to 5 or 6 feet high, are cemented together, and 
were formerly filled in, so as to make a smooth 
slanting surface like that which still exists at the 
top of the second pyramid. With the 460 feet of 
the great pyramid, it is interesting to compare 
other well-known heights. Strasburg Cathedral is 
468 feet high ; the dome of St. Peter's at Eome 
is 429 feet; and Salisbury Cathedral is 404 feet 
high : St. Paul's in London is only 356 feet high. 
But its height cannot be treated with indifference 

' Its height was originally 480ft. 9in., but it has been mnch 
impaired. 
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after climbing it ; an ambition (it is true) with no 
possible object, except to say that one has been 
to the top, and so exhaustive that it is more than 
gratified on being accomplished once in a lifetime. 
Every climber sets to work, whether he likes it or 
not, with three Bedouin Arabs, belonging to some 
of these wandering tribes, whose sheiks are deputed 
bjf the Government to protect the pyramids, and to 
check (if they do not connive at) the cheating to 
which visitors are exposed ; but even with their 
help it is not easy to scale a slope of 610 feet, 
composed of steps averaging a height of about 4 
feet ; and it is a vicarious and decidedly preferable 
amusement to watch an Arab run up and down 
them in eight or nine minutes. For oneself, if one 
is so desperate as to climb, it is a great triumph 
to reach the panorama at the top, perhaps a 
greater one to be back safely at the bottom, and 
the expedition is only spoilt by the constant 
demands for ' backsheesh,' which are here even 
more persistent and crafty than the plaintive 
moans in India. All Arabs are nations of 
beggars, who only care for foreigners as a species 
of dummy, created for disgorging mines of gold. 
The first word their httle urchins learn is ' back 
sheesh ; ' the murmur, we believe, is the same 
from an old man on his deathbed. The atmo- 
sphere inside the pyramids is terriblj^ stuffy, and 
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there is little to see ; but tlieir grim beauty is very- 
enjoyable by moonlight. 

Another drive from Cairo is that to the old site 
of Heliopolis, where there is a fine red granite 
obelisk, which is deeply carved with large hiero- 
glyphics. It is a monolith 62 feet high, and is 
the oldest in Egypt, since the king whose name it 
bears (Osirtasen I.) reigned at least 4,000 years 
ago. 

Near this road, modern speculators have estab- 
lished an ostrich farm, five miles in circumference, 
and capable of maintaining about six hundred 
ostriches, which are kept in sandy enclosures of 
mud walls, and fed mostly on ship-biscuit. Many 
are hatched in incubators, and the birds range 
from a few days to eight years old. They are 
said to live upwards of thirty. The process of 
plucking them is asserted to be a painless one, 
and should be performed once a year, in March or 
April ; but they resist and kick freely, and it re- 
quires fifteen Arabs to pluck a single bird. The 
best feathers are sold wholesale in Europe, at four 
or five francs apiece. 

Till the end of March ■ it is possible to go up 
the Nile twelve miles at least from Cairo to 
Bedreshayn, but by that time the water is get- 
ting very shallow, and a steamer encounters many 
sand-banks, of which it has to steer clear. From 
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Bedreshayn it is about two hours' donkey-ride to 
the village and eleven pyramids of Sakkdrah, and 
towards spring, a traveller is lucky if he avoids 
any sudden onset of the fearful ' Khamseen' wind. 
Much of the road lies through the desert ; and on 
such an occasion this fiery blast only intensifies 
the already piercing blaze of the sun and the 
binding glare which is reflected by the sand ; and 
it may easily be imagined that its withering heat 
can scorch up the enjoyment of even the most 
ardent tourist. The way to Sakkdrah leads past 
the ruins of Memphis, where only a few stones 
and substructures are left to represent its fossil 
greatness ; while close by there is a colossal stone 
statue of Eameses II., lying on its back, as well as 
a smaller companion vaguely intended for trans- 
portation to the British Museum. The eleven 
pyramids at Sakkdrah are at considerable intervals 
from each other ; perhaps the most curious, though 
not the most handsome, is one constructed in the 
shape of five enormous steps, which rather accen- 
tuate than improve its ruined condition. Inter- 
sected by subterranean passages are the twenty-four 
tombs of Sakkdrah, each one distinguishable by 
a granite sarcophagus, and all arranged in rows 
throughout a long vault or cave : the tomb of Tih 
is a separate underground room at some distance 
from them, artistically decorated with very well- 
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preserved specimens of Egyptian pictures and 
hieroglj^phics. Half a mile away, in the interior 
of the small pyramid of Ounas, there are also very 
perfect hieroglypliical inscriptions, and another 
granite sarcophagus is imprisoned in the last of 
its little cells. On riding back to Bedreshayn, 
excursionists can return to Cairo either by water 
or by rail. 

With two or three months to spend in Egypt, 
and both river and thermometer at a normal height, 
nothing could be more agreeable than a trip far 
up the Nile to Th«bes, Luxor, and Assouan. But 
the hurried wanderer must be content to speed on 
to Alexandria, and forego for the time such tempt- 
ing attractions. 

From an antiquarian point of view, modern 
Alexandria is an uninteresting city. Everyone goes 
to see Pompey's Pillar, which was not put up to 
him at all, but was really in honour of Diocletian, 
and formerly everyone used to visit Cleopatra's 
Needle, which by Mahomet All's generosity has now 
come to enrich the Thames Embankment at home. 
But the town is a busy one, and the harbour 
especially so, with its steamers, and sailing-vessels, 
passengers, and merchandise. Eain seldom falls : 
perhaps on an average it pours a dozen times a year 

and at Cairo a storm is scarcely known. From 

the mouth of the bay the view of Alexandria is 
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very comprehensive, embracing on the left its 
ungainly modern lighthouse and the Khedive's 
palace, and being flanked on the right by the 
stubborn Mex forts, which endured a heavy share 
of our bombardment in 1882. 

And here, at last, with the departure from 
Alexandria, this tour round the world comes practi- 
cally to an end ; and half its pleasure must always 
be that of returning home. A choice is open be- 
tween several routes back to England, the shortest 
being through Brindisi or Marseilles ; but in either 
case the Mediterranean must be challenged, and 
the risk run of a squall on its blue and fickle 
waves. There is a bleak authenticity in the 
breezes and clouds of Europe, which is none the 
less extremely welcome ; while a few palms, aloe 
hedges, and prickly pears are the sole isolated ad- 
venturers whose hardiness has braved the winters of 
our northern shores. In Erance the national blouse 
picturesquely recalls one's approach nearer home, 
and even the Paris canaille has its recommen- 
dations over the importunities of Arab beggars. 
Eight hours — so we are told by the sanguine con- 
tinental time-bills — are sufiicient to bridge over 
the distance between Paris and London, and to 
launch the wayfarer once more into the uncertain- 
ties of an English climate. Notwithstanding its- 
abuse, it still holds its own against weathers in all 
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parts of tlie world (excepting, perhaps, California), 
and it is at least less enervating than the feverish 
blaze of the tropics and the weary cloudlessness 
of an Indian sky. 

A journey round the world is a pleasure never 
to be regretted, and teems at every step with ex- 
periences as instructive as they are interesting. It 
incites a lasting interest in the pithy newspaper 
paragraphs, which circulate every morning the 
latest information from countries which have been 
visited, and it teaches once for all the invaluable 
lesson that there are other places and other cus- 
toms besides those so precious to dear, busy little 
England. 
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Centuky. By Charles J. Abbey and 
John H. Overton. Cr. 8vo. 7j. 6d. 

Abbott. — Works by T. K. Abbott. 

The Elements of Logic, i 2mo. 35. 

Elementar y Theory of the Tides: 

the Fundamental Theories demonstrated 

without Mathematics. Crown 8vo. 2,s. 

Acton. — Modern Cookery for 
Private Families. By Eliza Acton. • 
With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 4J. td. 

Adams. — Public Debts: an Essay 
on the Science of Finance. By Henry 
C. Adams, Ph.D. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
A. K. H. B. — The Essays and Con- 
tributions OF A. IC. H. B. Cr. 8vo. 

Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson, ■i,s.(id. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths, 
y. 6d. 

Commonplace Philosopher, 3^. 6d, 

Counsel and Comfort from a City Palpit, 
3^. 6d. . 

Critical Essays of a Country Parsoii, 3J. 6d. 

Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson, 
Three Series, ss, 6d. each. 

Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities, 3^. 6d. 

Leisure Hours in Tov?n, 3s. 6d. 

lessons of Middle Age, 3^. 6d. 

Our Little Life. Two Series, 3s. 6d. each. 

Our Homely Comedy and Tragedy, 3^. 6d. 

Present Day Thoughts, 3^. 6d. 

Recreations of a Country Parson, Three 
Series, 3^. 6d. each. 

Seaside Musings, 3/. 6d. 

Sunday Afternoons in the Parish Church of 
a Scottish University City, y. 6d. 

Allen. — Force and Energy : a 
Theory of Dynamics. By Grant Allen. 
8vo. "]!, 6d. 

Amos. — Works by Sheldon Amos. 

A Primer of the English Consti- 
tution and Government. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Systematic View of the 
Science of Jurisprudence. 8vo. i8x, 

Anstey. — The Black Poodle, and 
other Stories. By F. Anstey, Author 
of 'Vice Versa.' Cr.Svo. 2s. bds.j 2J. (>d. cl. 



Archer. — Masks or Faces? A 

Study in the Psychology of Acting. By 
William Archer. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Aristotle.— J^^ Works of. 

The Politics, G. Bekker's Greek 
Text of Books I. III. IV. (VII.) with 
an English Translation by W. E. 
Bolland, M.A. ; and short Introductory 
Essays by A. Lang, M.A, Crown 8vo» 
Is. 6d. 

The Politics : Introductory Essays^ 
By Andrew Lang. (From Bolland and 
Lang's ' Politics.') Crown 8vo. 2s. 6A 

The Ethics; Greek Text, illustrated' 
with Essays and Notes. By Sir Alexan- 
der Grant, Bart. M.A. LL.D. 2 vols, 
8vo. 32s. 

The Nicomachean Ethics, Newly 
Translated into English. By Robert- 
Williams, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 
8vo. ^s. 6d. 

Armstrong. — Works by George 
Francis Armstrong, M.A. 

Poems : Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 
8vo. 6s. 

King Saul. (The Tragedy of Israel,. 
Part I.) Fcp. 8vo. 5j-. 

King Da vid. (The Tragedy of Israel, . 
Part II.) Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

King Solomon. (The Tragedy ofi' 
Israel, Part III.) Fcp. 8vo. 6^. 

Ugone: a Tragedy. Fcp, 8vo. (>s. 

A Garland from Greece ; Poema. 
Fcp, 8vo. gj. 

Stories of Wicklow; Poems. Fcp 

8vo. 9J. 
Victoria Regina et Imperatrix: 

a Jubilee Song from Ireland, ,1887, 4to, 

2s. 6d, cloth gilt. I 

Mephistopheles in Broadcloth .v 

a Satire. Fcp. 8vo. /\s. 
• The Life and Letters ofEdmunjo 

y. Armstrong, Fcp. 8vo. "js. 6d. 

Armstrong-.— W^oje^i' by Edmund 
y. Armstrong. 
Poetical Works. Fcp. 8vo. Sj. 
Essays and Sketches. Fcp, 8vo, y- 
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Arnold. — Works by Thomas^ 

ArnoId, D.P. J^ate Head-masUr of 
Rugby School. 

Introductory Lectures on Mo- 
dern History, delivered in 1841 and 
' 1842. 8v6. Is. td. 

Sermons Preached mostly in 
THE Chapbl of Rugby School. 6 
vols.crown 8vo. 30j'.or sepatately; ^s.e^ch. 

Miscellaneous Works. 8vo. "js.Sd. 

Arnold. — A Manual of English 
Literature, Historical and Critical. By 
Thomas Arnold, M.A. Cr. 8vo. is. (td. 

Arnott. — TiiE^ Elements op Phy- 
sics or Natural FmLosoptiir. By 
Neil Arnott, M.D. Edited by A. Bain, 
LL.D. and A. S. Taylor, M.D. F.R.S. 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. I2J. dd. 

Ashby. — Notes . on Physiology 
FOR THE Use of Students Preparing 
for Examination. With 120 Woodcuts. 
By Henry Ashby, M.D. Fcp. 8vo. $s. 

Ashby and Wright.— TheDiseases 
of Children, Medical and Surgical. 
By Henry Ashby, M.t). \and Geo. A. 
Wright, B. A. F.R.C.S. {Nearly ready. , 

Atelier (The) du Lys; or, an Art 

Student in the Reign of Terror. By the 
' Author of ' Mademoiselle Mori.' Crown 
8vo. 2s, dd. 

Bacon. — The Works and Life of. 

Complete Works. Edited by 
R. L. Ellis, J. Spedding, and D. D. 
, Heath. 7 vols. 8vo. /3. ly. 6d. 

Letters and Life, including all 
HIS Occasional Works. Edited by J. 
Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo. £^.. 4?. 

The Essays ; with Annotations. By 
Richard Whately, D.D., 8vo. los. 6d. 

The Essays; with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By E. A. Abbott, 
D.D. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 6s. Text 
and Index only, without Introduction 
and Notes, in i vol. fcp, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Bagehot. — Works by Walter 
Bagehot, M.A. 

Biographical Studies. 8vo. 12^. 

Economic Studies. 8vo. ioj. dd. 

Literary Studied, z vols. 8vo. 28^. 

The Postulates of English Po- 
litical Economy. Cfown 8vo. ss. 6d, 



The BADMINTON LIBRARY, 

edited by the Duke of BEAUFOii.T,K.G., , 
assisted by Alfred E. T. Watson 

Hunting. By the Duke of Beau- 
fort, K.G. and Mowbray Morris. 
With S3 Illustrations by J. Sturgess, J. 
Charlton, and Agnes M. Biddulph, Crown 
8vo. los. 6d. 

Fishing-. By ,H. Cholmondeley- 
Pennell. 

Vol. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. 
With 150 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 10s. dd. 

Vol. II. Pike and of her Coarse Fish. 
With 58 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo. los. 6d. 

Racing and Steeplechasing. By 

thje Earl of Suff'olk and Berkshire, 
W. G. Craven, &c. With 56 Illustra- 
tions >y J. Sturgess. Cr. 8vo. xos.6d. 

Shooting. By Lord Walsingham 
and Sir Ralph Payne-Gallvitey, Bart. 
With 21 full-page Illastrationsand 149 
Woodcuts by A. J. Stuart-Wortley, C. 
Whymper, J. G. Millais, &c. < 

Vol. I. Field and Covert. Ci.Svo.ios.6d. 
Vol.11. Moor and Marsh. Cr. 8vo. loj, 6rf. 

Cycling. By Viscount Bury, 
K.C.M.G. and G. Lacy Hillier. With 
19 Plates and 61 Woodcuts by Viseount 
Bury and Joseph Pennell, Cr. Syo. tos. 6d. 

Athletics and Football. By 

Montague Shearman. With 6 full- 
page Illustrations and 45 Woodcuts by 
Stanley Berkeley, and from Photographs 
by G. Mitchell. Cr. 8¥0. los. 6d. 

Boating. By W. B. Woodgate. ; 

With 10 full-page Illustrations aiid 39 , ' 
Woodcuts in the Text. Cr. 8vo. lor. 6d. 

Cricket. By A., G. Steel and the 
Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With 1 1 full- 
page Illustrations and 52 Woodcuts in the 
Text, by Lucien Davis. Cr. 8vo. los. 6d. 

Driving. By the Duke of Beau- 
fort. With Illustrations by J. Sturgess 
and G. D. Giles. Crown 8vo. los. 6d. 
[In the press. 

Riding. By the Earl of Suffolk 
and Berkshire and W. R. Weir. 
Crown 8vo. icw. (id. \In the press. 

Fencing, Boxing, and Wrestling. 

By F. C. Grove, Walter H. Pollock, 
Walter Armstrong, and M. Provost.' ^ 
[/» the press. 

Tennis, Lawn Tennis, Rac- 
quets, and Fives. By Julian Mar- 
shall. [/» preparation. 

Golf. By Horace G. Hutchinson, 

and other Writers. {In preparation. 

Yachting. By Lord Brassey, Lord 
DiTNRAVEN, and other Writers. 

[In preparation. 
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Bagwell. — Ireland under the 
TuDORs, with a Succinct Account ol 
the Earlier History. By Richard Bag- 
well, M.A. Vols. I. and II. From the 
first invasion of the Northmen to the year 
1578. 2 vols. 8vo. 32J. 

Bain. — Works by Alexander 
Bain, LL.D. 

Mental and Moral Science. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Senses AND THE Intellect. 8VO.15J. 

Emotions and the Will. 8vo. 15^. 

Logic, Deductive ani) Inductive. 

Part I. Deduction, 4^. Part II. In- 
duction, 6s. 6d. 

Practical JSssays. Cr. 8vo. 4^. 6d. 

Baker. — Works by Sir S. W.Baker. 
Eight Years in Ceylon. Crown 

Svo. Woodcuts. 5^. 
The Rifle and the Hound in 
Ceylon, Crown Svo. Woodcuts. 5^. 

Bale. — A Handbook for Steam 
UsERS^i being Notes on Steam Engine 
and Boiler Management and Steam 
Boiler Explosions. By M. Powis Bale, 
M.I.M.E. A.M.I.C.E. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Ball. — Works by the Rt. Hon. J. T. 
Ball, LL.D. D.C.L. 

The Reformed Church of Ireland 
(1537-1886). Svo. 7J. dd. 

Historical Review of the Legis- 
lative Systems Operative in 'Ire-, 
LAND, from the Invasion of Henry the 
Second to the Union (1 172-1800). Svo. 6^. 

Barker. — A Short Manual of 
Surgical Operations. By A. E. J. 
Barker, F.R.C.S. With 61 Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo. izs. 6d. 

Barnett. — Practicable Socialism : 
Essays on Social Reform. By the Rev. 
S. A. Barnett, M.A. and Mrs, Bar- 
nett. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d, 

Becker. — Works by Professor 

Becker, translated from the German by 
the Bev. F.- Mbtcalf. 

Gallus ; or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. Post Svo. 7j. 6d. 

Charicles ; or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Post Svo. 7j. dd. V 



Beaconsfield. — Works by the 
Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. 

Novels and Tales. The Hugh- 
enden Edition. With 2 Portraits and 1 1 
Vignettes. 1 1 vols. Crown Svo. 42J. 



Endymion. 
I^thair. 
Coningsby. 
Tancred Sybil. 
Venetia. 



Henrietta Temple. 
Contarini Fleming, &c. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. 
The Young Duke, &c. 
Vivian Grey. 



Novels and Tales. Cheap Edition, 
complete in 11 vols. Crown 8vo, is. 
each, boards ; is. 6d. each, cloth. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the 
Earl op Bbaconsfield. Crown Svo, 
Is. boards, is. 6d. cloth. 

Bennett and Murray.—^ Hand- 
book OF Cryptog'auic Botany. By' 
A. W. Bennett, M.A. B.Sc. F.L.S. 
and George R. Milne Murray, F.L.S. 
With numerous Illustrations. 

\Nearly ready, 

Bentley. — A Text-Book op Organic 
Materia Medic a. By Robt. Bentley, 
M.R.C.S.Eng. F.L.S. With 62 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. Ts. dd. 

Boultbee. — A Commentary on the 
39 Articles of the Church of England. 
By the Rev. T. P. Boultbee. Cr. 8vo.6j. 

Bourne. — Works by John Bourne. 
Catechism of the Steam Engine ,, 

in its various Applications in the Arts, to 
which is now added a chapter on Air and • 
Gas Engines, and another devoted to 
Useful Rules, Tables, and Memoranda. 
Illustrated by 212 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 
7j. dd. 

Handbook of the Steam Engine; 
a Key to the Author's Catechism of the 
Steam Engine. With 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. 
Svo. gj. 

Recent Improvements in the 
Steam, Engine. With 124 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. Svo. 6j-. 

Bowen. — Harrow Songs and 
OTHER Verses. By Edward E. 
Bowen. Fcp. Svo. Izj. dd.; or printed 
on hand-made paper, 5^. » ' 
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Brassey. — Works by Lady 

£RASSEr. 

A Voyage in the 'Sunbeam' our 
Home on the Ocean for Eleven 
Months. 

Library Edition. With 8 Maps and 

Charts, and 1 1 8 Illustrations, Svo. 2 1 J. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 

Illustrations, crown 8vo. Ts. 6d. 
School Edition. With 37 Illustrations, 
fcp. 2s. cloth, or 3J-. white parchment 
with gilt edges. 
Popular Edition. With 60 Illustrations, 
4to. 64. sewed, is. cloth. 

■ Sunshine and Storm in the East. 

Library' E'dition. With 2 Maps and 
114 Illustrations, 8vo. 21s. 

Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 
114 Illustrations, crown Svo. 'Js. td. 

Popular Edition. With 103 Illustra- 
tions, 4to. ()d. sewed, \s. cloth. 

In. THE TRADES., the Tropics, and 
THE ' Roaring Forties. ' 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 

Illustrations, crown Svo. Is, 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 183 Illustra- 
tions, 4to. 6d. sewed, is. cloth. 

The LastJournals, 1886-7. With 

Charts and Maps, and 40 Illustrations in 
Monotone (20 full-page), and nearly 200 
Illustrations in the Text from Drawings 
by R. T. Pritchett. 8vo. 2\s. 

[In the press. 

Three Voyages in the 'Sunbeam.' 
Popular Edition. With 346 Illustrations, 
4to. 2s. 6d. 

Browne. — An Exposition of the 
39 Articles, Historical and Doctrinal. 
By E. H. Browne, D.D., Bishop of 
Winchester. Svo. i6s. 

Bryant. — Educational Ends; or, 

the Ideal of Personal Development. By 
Sophie Bryant, D.Sc.Lond. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

Buckle. — HisTOR y of Civilisa tion 
IN England and France, Spain and 
Scotland. By HenryThomas Buckle. 
3 vols, crown Svo. 24^. 

Buckton. — Works by Mrs. C. M. 

BUCKTON. 

Food and Home Cookery. With 
1 1 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. zs. &d. 

Health in the Bouse. With 41 
Woodcuts and Diagrams Crown Svo, 2s. 



Bull. — Works by Thomas Bull, 
M.D. 

Hints to Mothers on the Man-' 
agbment of their Health imvag'ihe 
Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in 
Room. Fcp. 8vo., is. 6d. 

The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and Disease. 
Fcp. Svo. IS. 6d. 

BuUinger. — A Critical Lexicon 
AND Concordance to the English 
AND Greek New Testament. By the 
Rev. E. W. BuLLiNGER, D.D.. Royal 
Svo. IS J. 

Cabinet Lawyer, The ; a Popular 

Digest of the Laws of England, Civil, 
Criminal,and Constitutional. -Fcp.8vo.9j. 

Carlyle. — Thomas and Jane 
Welsh Carlyle. 

Thomas Carlyle, a History of his 
Life. By J. A. Froude, M.A. Vols. - 
I. and II. 1795-1835, Svo. 32^. Vols. 
IIL and IV. 1834-1881, Svo, 32r. 

Letters and Memorials of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle. Prepared for pub- 
lication by Thomas Carlyle, and edited 
by J. A. Froude, M,A. 3 vols. Svo. 36^. 

Case. — Physical Realism; being 

an Analytical Philosophy from the Physical 
Objects of Science to the Physical Data 
of Sense. By Thomas Case, M.A. 
Fellow and Senior .Tutor C.C.C. Crown 
Svo. [^Nearly ready. 

Cates. — A Dictionary of 

■ General Biography.- Fourth Edition, 

with Supplement brought down to the 

end of 1884. By W. L. R. Gates. Svo. 

28^. cloth ; 3SJ'. half-bound russia. 

Clerk. — The Gas Engine. By 
DuGALD Clerk. With loi Illustrations 
and Diagrams. Crown Svo. "js. (>d. 

Clodd. — The Story of Creation: 

a Plain Account of Evolution, By 
Edward Clodd, Author of ' The Child- 
hood of the World ' &c. With 77 Illus- 
trations, ' Crown Svo. 6^. 

Coats. — A Manual of Pathology, 
By Joseph Coats, M.D. Pathologist 
to the Western Infirmary and the Sick 
Childreri's Hospital, Glasgow.. With 339 
Illustrations, Svo. 31J. 6d, 
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Colenso. — Tj/^ Pentateuch and 
' Book of Joshua Critically Ex- 
amined. By J. W. Colenso, D.D. 
late Bishop of Natal. Crown 8vo. 6j. 

Comyn. — Atherstone Priory: a 
Tale. By L. N. Comyn. Cr. 8vo. 2s. bd. 

Conder. — A Handbook to the 
Bible, or Guide to the Study of the'Holy 
Scriptures derived from Ancient Monu- 
ments and Modem Exploration. By F. 
R. Conder, and Lieut. C. R. Conder, 
R.E. PostSvo. is. td. 

Conington. — Works by John 
Conington, M.A. 

The ^Eneid of Virgil. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Conybeare & Hovirson. — The 

Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 
By the Rey. W. J. Cojmvbeare, M.A. 
and the Very Rev. J. S. HowsON, D.D. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 2is. 

Student's Edition, i vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

Cooke. — Tablets of Anatomy. 
By Thomas Cooke, F.R.C.S. Eng. 
"B.A. B.Sc. M.D. Paris. Fourth Edition, 
being a selection of the Tablets believed 
to be most useful to Students generally. 
Post 4to. ^s. 6d. 

Cox. — The First Century of 
Christianity. By Homersham Cox, 
M.A. Svo. I2J. 

Cox. — A General History of 
Greece: from the Earliest Period to the 
Death of Alexander the Great ; with a 
Sketch of the History to the Present 
Time. By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, 
Bart., M.A. With ii Maps and Plans. 
Crown Svo. 7^. 6d. 

*t* For other Works by Sir G. Cox, 
see ' Epochs of History,' pp. 24. 

Crawford. — Reminiscences of Fo- 
reign Travel. By Robert Crawfokd, 
M.A. Author of 'Across the Pampas and 
the Andes.' Crown Svo. Sj. 

Creighton. — History of the 
Papacy During the Reformation. 
By the , Rev. M. Creighton, M.A. 
Svo. Vols, I. and II. 1378-1464, lis. ; 
Vols. III. and IV. 1464-15 1 8, 24s. 

Crookes. — Select Methods in 
Chemical Analysis (chiefly Inorganic). 
By William Crookes, F.R.S. V.P.C.S. 
With 37 Illustrations. Svo. 24s 



Crozier. — Cividization and Pro- 
gress. By John Beattie Crozier. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Svo. S^. 

Crump. — A Short Enquiry into 
the Formation of Political Opinion, 
from the Reign of the Great Families tO' 
the Advent of Democracy. By ARTHUte 
Crump. Svo. "js. 6d. 

CuUey. — Handbook of Practical 
Telegraphy. By R. S. Culley, 
M. Inst. C.E. Plates atid^ Woodcuts.- • 
Svo. 16s. 

Dante. — The Divine Comedy of 
Dante Alighieri. Translated verse for 
verse from the Original into Terza Rima. 
By James Innes Minchin. Crowm 
Svo. 15J. _ 

Davidson. — An Introduction to 
THE Study of the New Testament, . 
Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. 
By the Rev. S. DAVlrisoN, D.D. LL.Di 
Revised Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 30?. 

Davidson. — Works by William 
L. Davidson, M.A. 

The Logic of Definition Ex- 
plained AND Applied. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Leading and Important English 
Words Explained and Exemplified. 
Fcp. Svo. y. 6d'. 

De Redcliffe.^^A^^ Life of the^. 
Right Hon. Stratford Canning: 
Viscount Stratford De Redcliffe, 
K.G. G.C.B. D.C.I.. LL.D. &'c. From 
his Memoirs and Private and Official 
Papers. By STANLEY LANE-PobLE. 
With 3 Portraits. 2 vols. Svo. 36^. 

De Salis. — Works by Mrs. De 
Salis. 
Savouries A la Mode. Fcp. Svo. 

IS. boards. 

Entries A la Mode. Fcp. Svo. 

\s. 6d. boards. , 

Soups and Dressed FiSh A la 

Mode. Fcp. Svo. is. 6d. boards. 
Oysters a la Mode. Fcp. Svo. 

IS. 6d. boards. 

Sweets and Supper Dishes A la 
Mode. Fcp. Svo. is. 6d. boards, 

Dressed Vegetables A la\Mode. 
Fcp. Svo. IS. 6d. boards. 

Dressed Game and Poultry A 
LA Mode. Fcp. Svo. \s. 6d. boards. 

De Tocqueville. — Democracy in 
America. By Alexis de Tocque- 
ville. Translated by Henry Reeve, 
C.B. 2 vols, crown Svo. l6s. 
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Deland.i — Works by Mrs. Deland. 
John Ward, Preacher: a Story. 

Crown 8vo. ds. 
The Old Garden; and other Verses. 

Fcp. 8vo. 5j. 

Dickinson. — Works by W. How- 
ship Dickinson, M.D. Cantab. 
~ F.R.C.P. 6-c. 

On Penal and Urinary Affec- 
tions. With 12 Plates and 122 Wood- 
cuts. 3 vols. 8vo. ;^3. 4J. (>d. 

• ,The Tongue as an Indicator of 
Disease : being the Lumbeian Lectures 
delivered at the Royal College of 
Physicians in March i888. 8vo. "js. 6d. 

Dixon. — Rural Bird Life ; Essays 
on Ornithology, with Instructions for 
Preserving Objects relating to that 
Science. By Charges Dixon. With 
45 WOodtuts. Crovim Svo. 5^. 

Dove. — Domesday Studies: being 
the Papers read at the Meetings of the 
Dornesday Commemoration i886. With 
a Bibliography of Dpmesday Book and 
Accounts of the MSS. and Printed Books 
. exhibited at the Public Record Office and 
at the British Museum. Edited by P. 
Edward Dove, of Lincoln's Inn, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Honorary Secretary of the 
Domesday Commemoration Committee, 
Vol. I. 4to. i8j.; Vol. II. 4to. i8j. 

Dowell. — A History of Taxation 
AND Taxes in England from the 
Earliest Times to the Year 1885. 
By Stephen Dowbll,' Assistant Solici- 
tor of Inland Revenue. Second Edition, 
Revised and Altered. (4 vols. 8vo.) 
Vols. I. and II. The History of Taxation, 
21s. Vols. in. and.IV. The History of 
Taxes, 21s, 

Doyle. — The Official Baronage 
of England. By James E. Doyle. 
Showing the Succession, Dignities, and 
Offices of every Peer from 1066 to 1885. 
Vols. I.- to III. With 1,600 Portraits, 
Shields of Arms, Autographs, &c. 3 vols. 
4to. ^5. p. 

Doylew — Works by J. A.Doyle, 
Fellow of All Souls College, pxford. 

The English in America : Vm-. 
GiNiA, Maryland, and the Carolinas. 
8vo. i8j. 

The English in America : The 
Puritan Colonies. 2 vols. Svo. 36^. 



Dublin University Press Series 

(The) : a Series of Works undertaken 

by the Provost and Senior Fellows of 

Trinity College, Dublin. 
Abbott's (T. K.) Codex Rescriptus Dublin-; 

ensis of St. Matthew^ 4to. 2IJ. 
. Evangeliorum Versib Ante- 

hieronymianaex CodiceUsseriano(Dublin- 

ensi). 2 vols, crown Svo. 21s. 
Burn^de (W. S.) and Pa^ton's (A. W.) 

Theory of Equations. Syo. 12s. 6d. 
Casey's (John) Sequelto Euclid's Elements. 

Crown Svo. 3^. (^d. 1 
Analytical Geometry of the 

Conic Sections. Crovrai Svo. 7j. 6d. 
Davies's (J. F.) Eumenides of jEschylus. 

With Metrical English Translation. Svo. 

^s. 

Dublin Translations into Greek and Latin 

Verse. Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell. Svo. 

12s. 6d. 
Graves's (R. P.) Life of Sir William 

Hamilton. (3 vols.) Vols. I. and II. 

Svo. each 15^. 
Griffin (R. W.) on Parabola, Ellipse, ^and 

Hyperbola, treated Geqmetrically. Crown 

Svo. 6s. 
Haughton's (Dr. S.) Lectures on Physical 

Geography. Svo. iSj. 
Hobart's (W. K.) Medical Language of St. 

Luke. Svo. l6s. 
Leslie's (T. E. Cli£fe) Essays in Political 

Economy. Svo. los. 6d. 
Macalister's (A. ) Zoology and Morphology 

of Vertebrata. Svo. los. 6d. 
MacCuUagh's (James) Mathertiatical and 

other Tracts. Svo. iSj. 
Maguire's (T.) Parmenides of Plato, Greek 

Text with English Introduction, Analysis, 

and Notes. ' Svo. Js. 6d. 
Monck's (W. H. S.) Introduction to Logic. 

CrowaSvo. Ss. 
Purser's (J. M.) Manual ot Histology. Fcp. 

Svo. 5j. 
Roberts's (R. A.) Examples in the Analytic 

Geometry of Plane Curves. Fcp. Svo. 5^. 
Southey's (R.) Cotrespondence with Caroline 

Bowl^. Edited by E. Dowd en. Svo. 14J. 
Thomhill's (W. J.) The ^taeid of Virgil, 

freely translated into English Blank 

Verse. Crown Svo. Js, 6d. 
Tyrrell's (R. Y. ) Cicero's Correspondence. 

Vols. I. and II. Svo. each 12s. 
The Achamians of Aristo- 
phanes, translated into . English Verse. 

Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 
Webb's (T. E.) Goethe's Faust, Transla- 

tion and Notes. Svo. 12s. 6d. 
The Veil of Isis : a Series 

of Essays on Idealism. Svo. lor. 6d. 
Wilkins's (G.) The Growth tof the Homeric 

Poems. Svo. 6s. 
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Edersheim. — Works] by the Rev. 
Alfred Edersheim, D.D. 
The Life and Times of Jesus 
• THE Messiah, z vols. 8vo. 24^. 
Prophecy and History in rela- 
tion TO THE Messiah: the Warburton 
Lectures, deliYered at Lincoln's Inn 
Chapel, 1880-18S4. 8vo. \is. 

ElUcott. — Works by C. y. 
Ellicott, D.D. Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 

A Critical and Grammatical 

Commentary ON St. Paul's Epistles. 

8vo. 
I. Corinthians. 16s. 
Galatians. 8j. 6d. 
Ephesians. 8j. 6d. 
Pastoral Epistles. \os. 6d. 
Philippians, CotossiANs, and Philemon. 

loj. 6d. 
Thessalonians. 7j. 6d. 
Historical Lectures on the Life 

OF Our Lord yesus Christ. Svo. 12s. 

English Worthies. Edited by An- 
drew Lang, M.A. Fcp. 8vo. is. each, 
sewed ; is. 6d. each, cloth. 

Darwin. By Grant Allen. 

Marlborough. By G. Saintsbury. 

Shaftesbury {The First Earl). By 

H. D. Traill. 
Admiral 'Blake. By David 

Hannay. 
Raleigh. By Edmund Gosse. 
Steele. By Austin Dobson. 
Ben JoNSON. By J. A. Symonds. 
Canning. By Frank H. Hill. ' 
Claverhouse. By Mowbray 

Morris. 

Epochs \ of Ancient History. 

' 10 vols; fcp. 8vo. zs, dd. each. See p. 24. 

Epochs of Church History. 13 

vols. fcp. Svo. 2s. dd. each. See p. 24, 

Epochs of Modern History. 

19 vols. fcp. Svo. 2J-. dd. each. See p. 24. 

Erichsen. — Works by John Eric 
Erichsen, F.R.S. 
The Science and Art of Sur- 
gery: Being a Treatise on Surgical In- 
juries, Diseases, and Operations. With 
l,o'25 Illustrations. 2 vols, Svo. 48^, 

On Concussion of the Spine, Ner- 
vous Shocks, and other Obscure Injuries 
of the Nervous System. Cr, Svo, loj, dd. 



Ewaldi — Works by Professor; 
Heinrich EwALDj of Gottingen. 

The Ahtiquities of Israel. 
Translated from the German by H. S. 
Solly, M.A, Svo. izs. dd. 

The History of Israel. Trans- 
lated from the German. 8 vols. 8vo, 
Vols. I. and II. 24J, Vols. III. and 
iV. 21s. Vol.'V. i8j. Vol. VL ids. 
Vol. VII, 21s. Vol. VIII, with Index 
to the Complete Work, i8j, 

Fairbairn.— H^oie/r5 by Sir, W. 
Fairbairn, Bart. C.E. 

A Treatise on Mills 'and. Mill- 
work, with 18 Plates and 333 Woodcuts 
I vol. 8v6. 25J. 

Useful Information for Engi- 
neers. With many Plates arid Wood- 
cuts. 3 vols, crown Svo. 31J. dd. 

Farrar. — Language and Lan- ■ 
guages. a Revised Edition of diapers 
on Language and Families of Speech. By 
F. W, Farrar, D.D. Crown Svo. ds. 

Firth. — Our Kin Across the Sea. 
By J. C. Firth, of Auckland, New 
Zealand; With a Preface by Mr. FrOUDJE. 
Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

Fitzwygram, — Horses and 
Stables. By Major-.General Sir F. 
FiTZViTYGRAM, Bart, With 19 pages of 
Illustrations, Svo, 5^. 

Forbes. — A Course of Lectures 
on Electricity, delivered before the 
Society of Arts. By GEORGE Forbes, 
M.A. F.R.S. (L. & E.) With 17 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. Sj, 

.Ford. — The Theory and Practice 
of Archery. By the late Horace 
Ford. New Edition, thoroughly Revised 
and Re- written by W. Butt, M.A, With 
a Preface by C. J. Longman, M.A, 
F.S.A. Svo. 14J. 

Fox. — The Ear,ly History of 
Charles James Fox. By the Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. ' 

Library Edition, Svo. iSj. 

Cabinet Edition, cr. Svo, 6s, 

Francis. — A Book on Angling; 
or. Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
branch ; including full Illustrated List 
of Salmon Flies, By Francis Francis. 
Post Svo, Portrait and Plates, ijj. 
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Freeman.— 75^5 Historical Geo- 
graphy of Europe. By E. A. Free- 
man. With 65 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo. 31^. 6d. 

Froude. — Works by James A. 

Froude. 
The History of England, fronf 

the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
f Spanish Armada. 

Cabinet Edition, 12 vols. cr. 8vo;;^.3. 12j. 

Popular Edition, 12 vols. cr. 8vo. £2. zs. 

Short Studies -on Great Sub- 
ysCTS. 4 vols, crown 8vo. 24J. 

Cmsar : a Sketch. Crown 8vo. 6^. 

The English in Ireland in' the 
Eighteenth Century. 3 vols, crown 
,8vo. i8j. 

Oceana; or, England and Her 
Colonies. With 9 Illustrations. Crov?n 
Svo. 2r. boards, is. (>d. cloth. 

The English in the West Indies; 
OR, the Bow of Ulysses. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2s. boards, 
2s. td. cloth. 

Thomas Carlyle, a History of his 
Life, 1795 to 1835. 2 vols. Svo. 32J. 
1S34 to 1 88 1. 2 vols. Svo. 32s. 

Gairidner and Coats. — On the Dis- 
eases Classified by the Registrar- 
General AS Tabes Mesenterica. By 
W. T. Gairdner, M.D. LL.D. On 
THE Pathology of Phthisis Pulmo- 
NALis. By Joseph Coats, M.D. With 
28 Illustrations. Svo. I2j-. dd. 

Galloway. — The Fundamental 
Principles OP Chemistry Practically 
Taught by a New Method. By 
Robert Galloway, M.R.I.A. Cr. Svo. 
(>s. 6d. 

Ganot. — Works by Professor 
Ganot. Translated by E. Atkinson, 
Ph.D. F.C.S. 
Elementary Treatise on Phy- 
sics. With S Coloured Plates and 923 
Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 15J. 

Natural Philosophy for Gene- 
ral Readers and Young Persons. 
With 2 Plates, 518 Woodcuts, and an 
Appendix of Questions. Cr. Svo. "js. 6d. 

Gardiner. — Works by Samuel 
Paivson Gardiner, LL.D. 
History of England, from the 
Accession of James I. to the Outbreak of 
the Civil War, 1603-1642. Cabinet 
Edition, thoroughly revised. 10 vols, 
crown Svo. price 6s. each. 

[Continued above. 



Gardiner. — Worjcs by S. P. Gas. 

DINER, LL.D. — continued. 

A History of the Great Civil _ 

War, 1642-1649.- (3 vols.) Vol. I. 

1642-1644. With 24 Maps. Svo.'au. 
Outline of English History, 

B.C. SS-A.D. 1886. With 96 Woodcuts, 

fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

*,* For other Works, see ' Epochs of 

Modern History,' p. 24. 

Garrod. — Works by Sir Alfred 

Baring Garrod, M.t>. F.P.S. 
A Treatise on Gout and Rheu. 
ma tic Go ut {Rhbuma toid Arthritis). 
With 6 Plates, comprising 21 Figures 
(14 Coloured), and 27 Illustrations en- 
graved on Wood. Svo. 2ij. 

The Essentials of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics. New 
Edition, revised and adapted to the New 
Edition of the British Pharmacopoeia, by 
Nestor Tirard, M. D. Cr. Svo. 12s. 6d. 

Gerard. — Orthodox: a Novel. . By 
Dorothea Gerard. Crown Svo. 6^. ■ 

Gibson— .<4 T^xt-Book of Element 
tary Biology. By R. J. Harvey 
Gibson, M.A. F.R.S.E. Lecturer on 
Botany in University College, Liverpool. ' 
Crown Svo. [Nearly ready. 

Gilkes. — Boys AND Masters: aStory 
©f School Life. ]?y A. H. Gilkes, Head 
Master of Dulwich College. Fcp. Svo. 
'3J. dd. I ' 

Godolphin. — The Life , of the 
Earl of Godolphin, Lord High Trea- 
surer 1 702-1 7 10. By the Hon. HOGH 
Elliot, M.P. Svo. 15^. 

Goethe. — Faust. ANewTranslatiom, 
chiefly in Blank Verse ; with Introduc- ' 
tion and Notes. By James Adey Birds, ~ 
B.A. F.G.S. Crown Svo. \2s. dd. 

Grant. — The, Ethics, of Aristotle. 
The Greek Text illustrated by Essays 
and Notes. By Sir Alexander Grant, 
Bart. LL.D. D.C.L. &c. 2 vols. 
Svo. 32J. 

Gray. — Anatomy, Descriptive 
AND Surgical. By Henry Gray, 
F.R.S. late Lecturer on Anatomy at 
St. George's Hospital. With 569 Wood- 
cut Illustrations, a large number of 
which are coloured. Re-edited by T. 
Pickering Pick, Surgeon to St. Georee's 
Hospital. Royal Svo. 36^. 
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Gre&n.—Tffs Works of Thomas 
Hill Green, late Whyte's Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, Oxford. Edited by 
R. L. Nettleship, Fellow of Balliol 
College (3 vols.) Vols. I. aiid II.— 
Philosophical Works. 8vo. ids. each. 
Vol. III.— Miscellanies. With Index to 
the three Volumes and Memoir. 8vo. 2 is. 

The W/tjvess of God, and Faith; 
Two Lay Sermons. By T. H. Green. 
Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 

Greville. — A Journal of the 
Reigns of King George IV. King 
William IV. and Queen Victoria. ' 
By the late C. C. F. Greville, - Esq. 
Edited by H. Reeve, C.B. Cabinet 
Edition. 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

Cfwilt. — Ay Encyclopedia of 
Architecture. By Joseph Gwilt, 
F.S.A. Illustrated with more than 1,700 
Engravings on Wood. Revised by Wyatt 
Papworth. 8vo. S2J-. 6d. 

Hag'gard. — Works sr If. Rider 
Haggard. 
Colonel Quaritch, V.C. A. Novel. 

^ 3 vols, crown Svo. 25^'. 6d. 

She. New and Cheaper Edition. 
With 32 Illustrations by M. Greiffen- 
HAGEN and C. H. M. Kerr. Crown 
Svo. y. 6d. 

Allan QuatjSrmain. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With 31 Illustrations 
by C. H. M. Kerr. Crown 8vo. 3^^. bd. 

Maiwa's Revenge ; or, The War 
OF THE Little Hand. Crown 8vq. 2s. 
boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Halliwell-PhilHpps.^6'c/7-z/iv:£5 0i? 

THE Life of Shakespeare. By J. O. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, F.R.S. 2 vols. 
Royal Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Karte. — Novels by Bret Harte. 
In the Carqvinez Woods. Fcp. 

Svo. \s. boards ; \s. 6d. cloth. 

On the Frontier. i6mo. is. 
By Shore and Sedge. i6mo. is. 

Hartwig. — Works bv Dr. Hartwig. 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. 

With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. Svo, 

ID/, dd. 

The Tropical World. With 8 Plates, 

• and 172 Woodcuts. Svo. ioj. dd. 
The Polar World. With 3 Maps, 
8 Plates, and 85 Woodcuts. Svo. lOs.dd. 
{Continued above. 



Hartwig. — Works by Dr. G. 

H'ARTWIG. — continued. 

The Subterranean World. With 
3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. Svo. los. dd. 

The Aerial World. With Map, 
8 Plates, and 60 Woodcuts. Svo. loj. dd. 

The following books are extracted from the 
foregoing works by Dr. Hartwig : — 

Heroes of the Arctic Regions.- 

With 19 Illustrations. Crown Syo. 2J. 

cloth extra, gi)t edges. 
Wonders of the Tropical Forests. 

With 40 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 3.s. 

cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Workers Under the Ground; 

or, Mines and' Mining. With 29 Illus- 
/ trations. Crown Svo. 2s. cloth extra, gilt" 
edges. 

Marvels Over Our Heads. With 
29 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2s. cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 

Marvels Under Our Feet.^ With . 

22 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2s. cloth 

extra, gilt edges. 
Dwellers in the Arctic Regions, 

With 29 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2s. dd, 

cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Winged Life in the, Tropics. 

With 55 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2s. dd, 

cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Volcanoes and Earthquakes. , 
With 30 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2s. dd. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Wild Animals of the Tropics. 

With 66 Illustrations. Ciown Svo. 3^. dd. _ 

cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. 

With 7S Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2s. dd. 

cloth extra, gilt edges. ' 

Denizens of the Deep. With 
117 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2s. dd. cloth ~ 
extra, gilt edges. 

Hassall. — The Inhalation Treat- 
ment OF Diseases of the Organs of 
Respira tion, including Consumption. 
By Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D. 
With 19 Illustrations of Apparatus. Cr, 
Svo. I2i'. dd. 

Havelock. — Memoirs of Sir 
Henry Hav'block, K.C.B. By John 
Clark Marshman. Crown Svo. 3j. dd. 

Hearn. — The Government of Eng- 
land ; its Structure and its Developnient. ^ 1 
By William Edward Hearn, Q.C. 
Svo. ids, 

A3 
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Helmholtz; — Works by Pro- 
fessor Umlmholtz. 

On TfTE Sensations of ,Tone as a 
Fhysiological Basis for the Thborv 
ok Music. Royal 8vo. 2%s. 

-Popular Lectures on Scientific 

. Subjects. With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 

Crown 8vo. 15^. or separately, 7^. 6d. each, 

Herschel. — Outlines of Astro- 
nomy. By Sir J. F. W. Herschel, 
Bart. M.A. With Plates and Diagrams. 
Square crown 8vo. 12s. 

Hester's Venture : a Novel. By 

the Author of 'The Atelier du Lys.' 
Crown 8vo. zs. 6d. 

Hewitt. — ^HE Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Diseases of Women, 
including the Diagnosis of Preg- 
nancy. By Qraily Hewitt,, M.D. 
With 211 Engravings. 8vo. 24J. 

Historic Towns. Edited by E. A. 
Freeman, D.C.L. and Rev. William 
Hunt, M'.A. With Maps and Plans. 
Crown 8vo. 3^. 6cl. each. 

London. By W. E. Loftie. 

Exeter. By E. A. Freeman. 

JBristol. By W. Hunt. 

Oxford. By C. W. Boase. 

Colchestmr. By E. L. Cutts. 

Cinque Ports. By Montagti 
Burrows. 

Holmes. — 4 System of Surgery,- 
Theoretical and Practical, in Treatises by 
various Authors. Edited by Timothy 

1 • Holmes, M.A. and J. W. Hulke, 
F.R.S. 3 vols, royal 8vo. £^. 4J. 

Homer.— TVi Iliad ' of Homer, 
Homometrically translated by C. B. Cay- 
ley. 8vo. I2J. (id. 

, -The Iliad of Homer. The Greek 
Text, with a Verse Translation, by W. C. 
Green, M.A. Vol. I. Books I.-XII. 
Crown 8vo. 6^^. 

I 

Hopkins. — Christ the Consoler; 
a Book of Comfort for the Sick. By 
EllIce Hopkins. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Howitt. — Visits to Remarkable 
Places, Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes 
illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By William 
Howitt. With 80 Illustrations engraved 
on Wood, Crown 8vo. 5^. 



Hudson & Gosse. — The Rotifera 
or ' Wheel-Animalcules.' By C. T. 
Hudson, LL.D. and' P. H. GosSE, 
F.R.S. With 30 Coloured Plates. In 6 
Parts. 4to. \os. 6d. each. Complete in 
2 vols. 4to. ;^3. 10s. 

Hullah.^ Works by John Hullah. 

Course of Lectures on the His- 
tory OF Modern Music. 8vo. %s. 6d. 

Course of Lectures on the Tran- 
sition Period of Mus'ical History. 
8vo. loj-. td. 

Hume. — T^ePhilosofhical Works 
OF David Hume: Edited by T. H. 
Green and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo. 
56J.1 Or separately. Essays, 2 vols. 28j. 
Treatise of Human Nature. 2 vols. 28J. 

Hutchinson. — The Record of a 
Human Soul. By Horace .G. Hutch-- , • 
INSON. Fcp. 8vo. 3^-. dd. 

Huth.— Tirs Marriage of Near 
Kin, considered with respect to tlie Law 
of Nations, the Result of Experience,, 
and the Teachings of Biology. By^ 
Alfred H. Huth. Royal 8vo. z\s. 

In the Olden Time : a Tale of 

the Peasant Wax in Germany. By Author 
of ' Mademoiselle Mori.' *Cr. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

Ingelow. — Works by Jean Inge- 
low. 

Poetical Works. ^Vols. I. and II. 
Fcp. 8vo. I2s. Vol. III. -Fcp. 8vo. 5^. 

Lyrical and Otiher Poems. Se- 
lected from the Writings of Jean 
Ingelow. Fcp. 8vo.2j. 6d. cloth plain j 
3^. cloth gilt. 

Jackson. — Aid to Engineering 
Solution. By Lowis D'A. Jackson, 
C.E. With I II Diagrams and 5 Wood- 
cut Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 

James. — The Long White Moun-- 
tain; or, a Journey in Manchuria, with 
an Accouiit of t]ie History, Administra- 
tion, and Religion of that Province. By 
H. E. James, of ' Her Majesty's Bombay 
Civil Service. With Illustrations and a 
Map. I vol. 8vo. 24J. 

Jameson. — Works by Mrs Jame- 
son. 

Legends of the Saints and Mar- 
tyrs. With 19 Etchings and 187 Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. 3 1 J. fyi. 

Legends of the Madonna, the 
Virgin Mary as represented in Sacred 1 
and Legendary Art. With 27 Etchincs 
and 165 Woodcuts, i vol. 21s. , 
p [Contimied on next f age. 
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Jameson. — Works by Mrs. Jam;e- 

SON — continifed. 

Legends OF THE Monastic Orders. 
With II Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 
I vol. 2 1 J. 

History OF THE Saviour, His Types 
and Precursors. Completed by Lady 
Eastlake. With 13 Etchings and 281 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. 42^. 

Jeans. — Works by J. S. Jeans. 

England's Supremacy: it's Sources, 
Economics, and Dangers. 8vo. 8^. 6d. 

Railway Problems: An Inquiry 
into the Economic Conditions of Rail- 
way Working in Different Countries. 
8vo. I2s. 6d. 

■ Jefferies. — Field and Hedgerow. 

last 'Essays of IflCHARD Jefferjes. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Jenkin. — Papers, Literary, 
Scientific, S^c. Bythelate Fleeming 
Jenkin, F.R.S.S. L. & E. Edited by 
' Sidney Cqlvin.M". A. and J. 1 A. Ewing, 
F.R.S. Witl; Memoir by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 2 vols. 8vo. 32^. 

Jenner. — An Imperfect Gentle- 
man: a Novel. By KATHARINE Lee 
(Mrs. Henry Jenner), Author of 'A 
Western Wild Flower' &c. 3 - vols, 
crown Svo. 25^. 6d. 

Johnson. — The Patentee's Man- 
ual ; a Treatise on the Law and Practice 
of Letters Patent. -By J. Johnson and 
J. H. Johnson. 8vo. ioj'. 6d. 

Johnston. — A General Diction- 
ary OF Geography, Descriptive, Physi- 
cal, Statistical, and Historical ; a com- 
plete Gazetteer of the World. By Keith 
Johnston. Medium Svo. 42^. 

Johnstone.— -<4 Short Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Logic. By 
Laurence Johnstone. Crown Svo. 
zs. 6d. 

Jordan. — Works by William 
Leighton Jordan, F.R.G.S. 

The Ocean: a Treatise on Ocean 
Currents and Tides and their Causes. 

Svo. 2IJ-. 

The New Principles of Natural 
Philosophy. With 13 platess Svo. 21^. 

The Winds : an Essay in Illustration 
of the New PKnciples of Natural Philo- 
sophy. Crown Svo. 2s. 

The Standard of Value. Crown 
Svo. 63. 



Jukes. — Works by Andrew Jukes^ 

The New Man and the Eternal 
Life. Crown Svo. 6s. 

The Types Of Genesis. . Crown 
Svo. Js. 6d. 

TfHE Second Death and the Re- 
stitution OF ALL Things, , Crown Svo. 
y. 6d. ' ' ' '. 

The Mystery of the Kingdom, 
Crown Svo. 2,s. 6d. 

The Names of God in Holy Scrip- 
ture : a Revelation of His Nature and 
Relationships. Crown Svo. 4J. '6d. 

Justinian. — The Institutes of 
Justinian; Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Husdhke, " with English Intlroduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary. By 
Thomas C. Sandars, M, A. Svo. iSj. 

Kalisch. — Works by M. M. 
Kalisch, M.A. 

Bible Studies. Part I. The Pro- 
phecies of Balaam. 8vo. loj. 6d. Part 
II. The Book of Jonah. Svo. \os. 6<i, 

Commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment; with a New Translation. Vol. I. 
Genesis, 8vo. l8i. or 1 adapted for the 
General Reader, 12^. Vol. 11; Exodus, 
iSj. or adapted for the General Reader, 
ITS. Vol. in. Leviticus, Part I. I5J. or, 
adapted for the General Reader, %s^ 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. 15^. or ' 
adapted for the General Reader, %s. 

Hebrew Grammar. With Exer- 
cises. Part I. Svo. 12^. 6d. Key, 5^. 
Part II. \2s, 6d. 

Kant. — Works byEmmanuelKant. 
Critique of Practical Reason. 
Translated by T. K. Abbott. Svo. izs. 6d. 
Introduction to Logic, and' his - 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty 
OF THE Four Figures. Translated by 
T. K. Abbott. With Notes by, S. T. 
Coleridge. Svo. 6s. 

Kendall. — Works by May Ken- 
dall. 
From a Garret. .Crowh Svo. 6s. 

Dreams to Sell; Poems. Fcp.^ , 
Svo. 6s, 

Killick. — Handbook to Mill' 
System of Logic. By the Rev. A, H. 
Killick, M.A. Crown Svo. 3^. 6d. 

Kirkup. — An Inquiry into Social-. 
ISM. By Thomas Kirkup, Author of 
the Article on ' Socialism ' in the ' Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica.' Grown Svo. ss. 

Knowledge Library. (&^ Proctor's 

Works, p. 17.) 
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Kolbe. — A Short Text-book of 
Inorganic Chemistry. By Dr. Her- 
mann Kolbe. Translated from the 
German by T, S. Humpidge, Ph.D. 
With a Coloured Table of Spectra and 
66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7j. 6a'. 

- s ■ ' 

Ladd. — Elements of Physiolo- 
gical Psychology: a Treatise of the 
Activities and Nature of the Mind from 
the Physical and Experimental Point of 
View. By George T. Ladd. 8vo. 2Ij. 

Lang. — Works by Andrew Lang. 
Myth, Ritual, and Religion. 2 

vols, crown 8vo. 21^. 
Custom AND Myth ; Studies of Early 

Usage and Belief. With 15 Illustrations. 

Crown 8vo. 7j. td. 
Letters to Dead Authors. Fcp. 
' ! , 8vo. ds. (>d. 
Books and Bookmen. With 2 

Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. Cr. 

8vo. 6j. td. 
Grass of Parnassus. A Volume 

of Selected Verses. Fcp. 8vo. ds. 
Ballads op Books. Edited by 

Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8vo. 6j. 
Letters on Literature. Fcp. 8vo. 

6s. 6d. [In the press. 

Laughton. — Studies in Naval 
History; Biographies. By J. K. 
LkuGHTON, M.A. 8vo. \os. dd. 

Lecky. — Works byW.E.H. Lecky. 

Hi.'iTORY of England in the 
Eighteenth Century. 8vo. Vols. 
I. & II. 1700-1760. 36J. Vols. III. 
&IV. 1 760-1 784. 36J. Vols. V. &VL 
1784-1793. 36J. 

TheHistor yof European Morals 
from Augustus to Charlemagne. 
2 vols, crown 8vo. 16s. 

History op the Rise and Influ- 
ence OF the Spirit of Rationalism 
IN Europe. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 16s. 

Lees and Clutterbuck.— -S. C. 1887, 

A Ramble in British Columbia. By 
J. A. Lees and W. J. Clutterbuck, 
' Authors of ' Three in Norway.' With 
Map and 75 Illustrations from Sketches 
and Photographs by the Authors. Crown 
8vo. lar, dd. 

Lewes. — The History of Philo- 
sophy, from Thales to Comte. By 
George Henry Lewes. 2 vols, 8vo. 32J. 

Light through the Crannies.— 

Parables and Teachings from the other 
Side. First Series. Crown 8vo. is. 
sewed ; is. dd. cloth. 



Lindt. — Picturesque New Guinea. 
By J\ W. Lindt, F.R.G.S. With 50 
Full-page Photographic Illustrations. 4to *•< 
42J-. 

Liveing. — Works by Robert Live- 
iNG, M.A. and M.D. Cantab. 

Handbook on Diseases of the 
Skin. Fcp 8vo. <,s. 

Notes on the Trea tment of Skii> 
Diseases. i8mo. y. 
Lloyd. — A Treatise on Magnet- 
ism, General and Terrestrial. By H. 
Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L. 8vo. 10s. dd. 

Lloyd. — The Science of Agricul- 
ture. By F. J. LLOYDi -Svo. 12s. 

Longman. — History of the Life ' 
AND Times of Edward III. By 
William Longman. 2 vols. 8vo. 28j. 

Longman. — Works by Frederick 
W. Longman, Balliol College, Oxon. 

Chess Openings. Fcp. Svo. 25. dd. 

Frederick the Great and the 
Seven Years' War. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. dd. ,. 

A New Pocket Dictionary op • 
the German and English Lan- 
guages. Square i8mo. 2s. dd. 

Longman's Magazine. Published 

Monthly. Price Sixpence. 
Vols. 1-12, 8vo. price 5^. eaph. 

Longmore. — Works by Surgeon- 
General Sir T. Longmore. 

Gunshot Injuries ; theit History, 
Characteristic Features, Complications, ,t 
and General Treatment. With 58 Illus- 
trations. Svo. 3IJ. dd. 

The Illustrated Optical Man- 
ual; or, Handbook of Instructions for 
the Guidance of Surgeons in Testing ii 
Quality and Range of Vision, and in ^' 
Distinguishing and dealing with Optical ^. 
Defects in General. With 74 Drawings 
and Diagrams. 8vo. 14J. 

Loudon. — Works by T. C. Loudon, 

F.L.S. 

Encyclopedia of Gardening. ■ 

With 1,000 Woodtuts. Svo. 2 1 J. 
Encyclopedia op Agriculture ; 
' the Laying-out, Improvement, and 

Management of Landed Property. Witji 

1,100 Woodcuts. Svo. 2ij. 

Encyclopedia of Plants; the .' 
Specific Character, &c. of all Plants found 
m Great Britain. With 12,000 Wood- > 
cuts. Svo, 42J. 
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Lubbock.— 7>f£ Origin of Civili- 
zation and THE Primitive CoiffDiTioN 
OF Man. By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart. 
M.P. F.R.S. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
i8j. 

Lyall. — The Autobiography of a 
Slander. By Edna Lyall, Author 
of ,' Donovan,' 'We Two,' &c. Fcp. 
8vo. \s. sewed. 

Lyra Germanica ; Hymns Trans- 
lated from the German by Miss C. 
WlNKWORTH. Fcp. 8vo. 5J. 

Macaulay. — -Works and Life of 
Lord Macaulay. 

History of England from the 

Accession of Jambs the Second: 
Student's Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 121. 
People's Edition, 4 vols, crown 8vo. i6s. 
Cabinet Edition, 8 vols, post 8vo. 48J. 
Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 

Critical and Historical Essays, 
with Lays of Ancient Rome, in i 
volume : 

Authorised Edition, crown 8vo. 7,s. id. or 
3J. dd. gilt edges. 

Popular Edition, crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 

Critical and Historical Essays: 
Student's Edition, i vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
People's Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo. Ss. 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols, post 8vo. 24s. 
Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 36J. 

Essays which may be had separ- 
ately price 6d. each sewed, is. each cloth : 

Addison and Walpole. 

Frederick the Great. 

Crqker's Boswell's Johnson. 

Hallam's Constitutional History. 

Warren Hastings. {3d. sewed, 6d. cloth.) 

The Earl of Chatham (Two Essays). 

Ranke and Gladstone. 

Milton and Machiavelli. 

Lord Bacon, 

Lord Clive. 

Lord Byron, and The Comic Dramatists of 
the Restoration, 



The Essay on Warren Hastings annotated 

by S. Hales, is. 6d. 
The Essay on Lord Clive annotated by 

H. COURTHOPE BOWEN, M.A. 2s. 6d, 

Speeches : 
People's Edition, crown 8vo, y. 6a, 

Miscellaneous Writings: 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 
People's Edition, I vol, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
[Continued above. 



Macaulay — Works and Life op 

Lord^ Maca ula Y^continued. 
Lays of Ancient Rome, Qfc. 
Illustrated by G. Scharf, fcp. 4to. loj. 6d. 
Bijou Edition, 

i8mo. 2s. 6d: gilt top. 
Popular Edition, 

fcp. 4to. 6d. sewed, \s. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin, crown Svo, 

y. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Cabinet Edition, post 8vo. 3^. 6d. 
Annotated Edition, fcp. Svo. is. sewed \s.6d, 

cloth, or 2s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Selections from the Writings 
OF Lord Macaulay. Edited, with Oc- 
casional Notes, by the Right Hon. Siir 
G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Miscellaneous Writings and 
Speeches: , 

Student's Edition, in i vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

Cabinet Edition, including Indian Penal 
Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems, 4 vols, post 8vo. 24s, 

Complete Works of Lord Mac- 
aulay. 

Library Edition, 8 vols. Svo. £$. ^s. 

Cabinet Edition, 16 vols, post Svd. £4. 16s, 

The Life and Letters of Lori> 
Macaulay. By the Right Hon. Sir 
G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Popular Edition, i vol. crown Svp. 6s. 

Cabinet Edition, 2 vols, post Svo. \2s. 

Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 36^. '' 

Macdonald. — Works by George 
Macdonald, LL.D. 
Unspoken Sermons. -Two Series. 

Crown Svo. y. 6d. each. 
The Miracles of Our Lord. 

Crown Svo. 3J. 6d. 

A Book of Strife, in^the form 
OF The Diary of an Old Soul: 
Poems., l2mo. 6s. , 

Macfarren. — Works by Sir G. A, 

Macfarren. . 
Lectures on Harmony, delivered 

at the Royal Institution. Svo. \2s. 

Addresses and Lectures, delivered ' 
at the Royal Academy of Music, &c. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 6d. 

Madeod. — Works by Henry I>, 

Macleod, M.A. ' 

The Elements of Economics. In 

2 vols. Vol. I. crown Svo. Ts. 6d. Vol, 

II. Part i, crown Svo. 'js. 6d. 
The Elements op Banking, • 

Crown Svo. Sj. 
The Theory and Practice of 

Banking. Vol, I. Svo. 125, Vol. II, 14^, 
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McCulloch.— The Dictionary 

OF QOMMBRCB AND COMMERCIAL NAVI- 
GATION of the late J. ~R. McCulloch, 
, of H,M. Stationery Ofifice. Latest. Edi- 
tion, containing the most recent Statistical 
, Information by A. J. Wilson, i vol. 
, mediutn Svo- with 1 1 iVIaps and 30 Charts, 
, price 63J. cloth, or 7oj-. strongly half- 
bound in russia. 

Mademoiselle Mori,: a Tale of 

^ odem Rome. By: the Author of ' The 
Atelier du Lys.'' Gr^wn 8vo. is. 6d. 

Mcdiaffy. — A History of Clas- 
sical GRebic Litera turb. By the Rev. ' 
J. P; Mahaff*', M.A. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. Poets,. Ts. td. Vol. II. Prose 
Writers, 71. dd. 

■ MalmesbUry. — Memoirs of an 
Ex-Minister: an Autobiography. By 
the Earl of MALMESBURY, G.C.B. Qrown 
8vo.' Is. 6d. 
Manning. — The Temporal Mis-' 
siONOP THE Holy Ghost ; or. Reason 
and Revelation. By H. E. MANNING, 
D.D. Cardinal-Archbishop. Crown 8vo, 
%s. bd. 

1illzx\xy\.— Navigation . AND Nauti- 
cal Astronomy. Compiled by Staff- 
Commander W. R, Martin, R.N. In- 
structor in Surveying, Navigation, and 
Compass Adjustment ; Lecturer ' on 
, Meteorology at the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich. Sanctioned for use in the 
Royal Navy by the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty. Royal Svo. i8i. 

Martineau — Works by James 

Martjneau, D.D. 
Hours of Thought on Sacred 

Things. Two Volumes of Sermfins. 

2 vols, crown 8vo. 7j. 6d. each'. 
• Endeavours AFTER the Christian 

Life. Discourses. Crown 8vo. ^s. (>d. 

Maunder's Treasuries. 

, Biographical Treasury. Recon- 
structed, revised, and brought down to 
the year 1882, by W. L. R. Cates. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Treasury of Natural History; 
or. Popular Dictionary of Zoology. Fcp. 
8vo. with 900 Woodcuts, 6s. ' 

I • Treasury OF Geography, Thysical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political. 
■With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 8vo. 6j. 
Historical Treasury: Outlines of 
Universal Histpry, Separate Histories of 
all Nations. Revised by the Rev. Sir G, 
W. .Cox, Bart. M.A. Fcp. 8vo; 6s. 
[Continued absve. 



Maunder's Tt&zs\xn&%— continued. 

Treasury of Knowledge and 
Library of Reference. Comprising 
an English Dictionary a&d Grammar, 
Universal Gazetteer, Classical Dictionary, 
Chronology,, Law Dictionary, &c._ Fcp. 
8vo. 6s. 

Scientific and Literary Trea- 
sury. Fcp. 8vo. 6^. 

The Treasury of Bible Knoiv- 
LEDGE. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6s, 

The Treasury of Botany. 
Editfed by J. LiNDLEY, F.Ei.S. and 
T. Moore, F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts 
and 20 Steel Plates. Two Parts, fcp.. 
Svo. 12s. 

Max MiiiW^T.— Works by F. Max 

MiiLLER, M.A. 
BiOGRA PHicA L EssA Ys. Crown Svo . 

7J-. 6d. ' 
Selected Essays on Language, 

Mythology and Religion. 2 vols. 

crown Svo. 16s. 

Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage. 2 vols, crown 8vo. i6j. 

India, What Can it Teach Us? 
A Course of Lectures delivered before the 
University; of Cambridge., 'Svo. izs. 6d., 

HiBBERT Lectures on the Origin 
AND Growth of Religion, as illus- 
trated by the Religions of India. Crown 
, Svo. 1s.'6d. 

Int'roduction to the Science of 
Religion: Four Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crovim Svo. "js. 6d. 

The Science of Thought. Svo. 2 \s. 

Three Introductory' Lectures 
ON the Science of Thought. Svo. 
zs. 6d. 

Biographies of Words, and the 
Home of the Aryas. Crown Svo. ']s. 6d. 

A Sanskrit Grammar for Be- 
ginners. New and Abridged Edition, 
accented and transliterated throughout. 
By A. A. MacDonell, M.A. Ph.D,' 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

May. — Works by the Right Hon. 
Sir IhomasErskineMa y, K. C.B. 
The Constitutional History of 
England since the Accession of 
George I/I. iy6o-lSjo, 3 vols, crown 
Svo. i8s. 

Democracy in Europe/ a History. 
2 vols, Svo. 3ZS, 
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Meath. — Works by th? Earl of 
Meath {Lord Brabazon). 
Social Arrows: Reprinted Articles 
on various Social Subjects. Crown 8vo. 
IJ. boards, t,s. cloth. 

Prosperity or Pauperism i Phy- 
sical, Industrfal, and Technical Training. 
(Edited bythe Earl OF Meath). 8vo. 5^. 

Melville. — Novels bt G. J. Whyte 
Melville. Crown 8vo. T.s. each, boards ; 
IS. dd. each, cloth. 
The Gladiators. Holmby House. 

The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 

The Queen's Maries. General Bounce. 

Mendelssohn. — The Letters of 
Felix Mendelssohn. Translated by 
Lady Wallace. 2 vols, crown 8vo. icm, 

Merivale. — Works by the Very 
Rev. Charles Merivale, D.D. 
Dean of Ely. 

History of the Romans under 
THE Empire. 8 vols, post 8vo. 48^. 

The Fall \>fthe Roman Repub- 
lic: a Short History of the Last Century 
tury of the Commonwealth. i2mo. 7^. bd. 

General History of Rome from 
B.C. 753 TO A.D. 476. Crown 8vo. 7^. td. 

The Roman Triumvirates. With 

Maps. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Meyer. — Modern Theories 'OF 

' Chemistry. By Professor Lothar 

' Meyer. Translated, from the Fifth 

Edition of the German, by P. Phillips 

Bedson, D.Sc. (Lond.) B.Sc. (Vict.) 

F.C.S. ; and W. Cakletqn WilHams, 

B.Sc. (Vict.) F.C.S. 8vo. lis. 

llHiX.— Analysis of the Pheno- 
mena OF THE Human Mind. By 
James Mill. With Notes, Illustra- 
tive and Critical. 2 Vols. 8vo. 2%s. 

H/IiU. — Works by John Stuart 

Mill. 
• Principles of Political Economy. 

Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 30J. 

People's Edition, I vol. crown 8vo. Sj. 
A System of Logic, Ratiocinative 

and Inductive. Crown 8vo. i,s. 
On Liberty. Crown 8vo. is. 4//. 
On Representative Government. 

Crown 8vo. 2s. 
Utilitarianism. 8vo. sj. 
Examination of Sir William 

Hamilton's philosophy. 8vo. i6j. 
Nature, the Utility of Religion, 

AND Theism. Three Essays., 8vo. 5 J. 



Miller. — Works by W. Allen 
Miller, M.D. LL.D. ' 

The Elements of Chemistry, 
Theoretical and Practical. Re-edited, 1 
with Additions, by H. Macleod, F.CS. 
3 vols. 8vo. 
Vol. I. Chemical Physics, i6s. 
Vol. II. Inorganic Chemistry, 24^, 
Vol. III. Organic Chemistry, 31J. 6d. 
An Introduction to the Study 
OF INORGANIC Chemistry. ' With 71 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 3J-. 6d, 
Mitchell. — A Manual of Prac- 
tical Assaying. By John Mitchell, 
F.C.S. Revised, with the Recent Dis- 
coveries incorporated. By W. CrOOKES, 
F.R.S. 8vo. Woodcuts,, 3U. 6ar. 
Mitchell. — Dissolution and Evoj 
lutionand the Science of Medicine : 
an Attempt to Co-ordinate the necessary 
Facts of Pathology and to EstabUsh the 
First Principles of Treatment. By C. 
PitFiELD Mitchell. 8vo. i6s. 
Molesworth. — Marrying and 
Giving in Marriage : =• Novel. By 
Mrs. Molesworth. Fcp. 8vo. is. 6d. 
Monsell. — Works by the' Rev. 
J. S. B. Monsell, LL.D. 
Spiritual Songs for the Sun- 
days and Holydays throughout the 
Year. Fcp. 8vo. ^s. iSmo. zs. 
The Beatitudes. ,Eight Sermons. 

Crown 8vo. 3^. td. 
His Presence not His Memory, 

Verses. l6ino. u. 
Mulhall. — HisTOR y of Prices since 
the Year 1850. By Michael G. 
Mulhall. Crown 8vo. ts. 
yiurt^nxson.— Works by Charles 

Murchison, M.D. LL.D. Ss'c: 
A Treatise on the Continued 
Fevers of Great Britain. Revised 
by W. Cayley, M.D. Physician to the 
Middlesex Hospital. 8vo. with numerous 
Illustrations, 25^. 
Clinical Lectures on Diseases 
OF the Liver, Jaundice, and Abdom- 
inal. Dropsy. Revised by T.' Lauder 
Brunton, M.D. and Sir Joseph Fayrer, 
M.D. 8vo. with 43 Illustrations, 24J. 
Napier. — The Life of Sir Joseph 
N'APiER, Bart. Ex-Lord Chancellor 
OF Ireland. ■ By Alex. ' Charles 
Ewald, F.S.A. 8vo. 15J. 
Napier, — The Lectures, Essays, 
AND Letters of the Right Hon. Sir 
Joseph Napier, Bart., late Lord Chan- 
cellor^of Ireland. With an Introduction 
by his Daughter. Forming a Supplement 
to 'The Life.' 8vo/ 
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Nelson. — Letters andDespa tches 
ofHoratio, Viscount Nelson. Selected 
and arranged by John Knox Laughton, 
M.A. 8vo. i6j. 

Nesbit. — Works by E.' Nesbit. 
Lays and Legends. Cr. 8vo. ^s. 
Leaves of Life : Verses. Cr. 8vo. 5 J. 

Newman. — On the Diseases of 
the Kidney Amenable to Surgical 
• Treatment. By David Newman, 
M.D. 8vo. i6j. 

Newman. — Works by Cardinal 

jSfEWMAN. 

Apologia pro VitA SuA. Crown 
8vo. (>s. 

The Idea of a University refined 
AND illustrated. Crown 8vo. is. 

Historical Sketches. 3 vols. 
, '. , crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

The Arians of the Fourth Cen- 
tury. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
, . Select Treatises of St, Athan- 
Asius IN Controversy with the 
Arians. Freely Translated. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. 15^. 

Discussions and Arguments on 
\Various Subjects. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

An Ess A Y ON the Development of 
Christian Doctrine. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Certain Difficulties felt by 
Anglicans in Catholic Teaching 
' Considered. Vol. i, crownSvo. 7^'. 6^.; 
Vol. 2, crown 8vo. 5-f- 6d, 

The Via Media of the Anglican 
Church, illustrated in Lectures 
<2r"C. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

Essays, Critical and Historical. 

2 vols, crown 8vo. I2,s. 

Essays on Biblical and on Eccle- 
siastical Miracles. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

An Essay in Aip of a Grammar 
OF Assent, js. 6d. 

■Callista : an Historical Tale. Crown 

8v6. 6s. 

The Dream of Geeontjus. i6mo. 
6d. sewed, is, cloth. 

Verses on Various Occasions. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Noble. — Hours with a Three-inch 
Telescope. By Captain W. Noble. 
With a Map of the Moon. Cr. 8vo. 4J. 6d. 

Northcott. — Lathes and Turn- 
ing, Sintple, Mechanical, and Ornamen- 
tal. By W. H. Northcott. With 338 
Illustrations. Svo. l8x. 



O Hagan. — ^ Selected Speeches^ 
and Arguments of the Right 
Honourable Thomas BaronCHagan. 
With a Portrait. Svo. \6s. 

Oliphant. — Novels by Mrs. Oli- 

PHANT. 

Madam. Crown Svo. u. boards 7 

I J. 6d. cloth. 
In Trust. — Crown Svo. is. boards; 

ij-. 6d. cloth. 

Oliver. — Astronomy for Ama- 
teurs : a Practical Manual of Telescopic 
Research adapted to Moderate Instru- 
ments. Edited by J. A. Westwood 
Oliver, with the assistance of E. W. 
Maunder, H. Grijbb, J. E. Gore, 
W. F. Denning, and others. With 
several Illustrations. Crown Svo. 'is. 6d. 

Owen. — The Comparative Ana- 
tomy AND Physiology of the 
Vertebrate Animals. By Sir 
Richard Owen, K.C.B. &c.',With 1,472 
Woodcuts. 3 vols. Svo. £t,. 13J. 6d. 

Paget. — Works by Sir James 
Paget, Bart. F.R.S. D.C.L. &•€. 
Clinical Lectures and Essays. 
Edited by F. Howard Marsh, Assistant- 
, Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 
Svo. 15^. 
Lectures on Surgical Patho- 
logy. Re -edited by the Author ariJJ 
W. Turner, M.B. Svo. with 131 
Woodcuts, 2IJ. 

Pasteur. — Louis Pasteur; his Life 
and Labours. By his Son-in-Law. 
Translated ^rom the French by Lady ■ 
CLAup Hamilton. Crown Svo. Js. 6d, 

Payen. — Industrial Chemistry ; 
a Manual for Manufacturers and for Col- 
leges or Technical Schools ; a Translation 
of Payen's ' Precis de Chimie Indus- 
trielle.' Edited by B. H. Paul. With 
698 Woodcuts. Medium Svo. 42J. 

Payn. — Novels by James Pavn. 
TheLuckoftheDarrells. Crown 

Svo. \s. boards ; \s. 6d. cloth. 
Thicker than Wa ter. Crown Svo. 

\s. boards ; \s. 6d. cloth. 

Pears. — The Fall of Constanti- 
nople: being the Story of the Fourth 
Crusade. By Edwin Pears, LL.B. 
Svo. i6s. 

Pennell. — Our Sentimental Jour- 

NET/ THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY. 

By Joseph and Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell. With a Map and 120 Illus- 
trations by Joseph Pennell. Crown Svo. 
6s. cloth or vegetable vellum. 
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Perring. — Hard Xjaroxs in Shake- 
speare. By Sir Philip Perring, Bart. 
8vo. 7j. ()d. 

Piesse. — The Art of Perfumery, 
and the Methods of Obtaining the ddours 
of Plants. By G. W. S. PiESSE. With 
96 Woodcuts. 8vo. 2U. 

Pole. — The Theory of the Mo- 
dern Scientific Game of Whist. 
By W. Pole, F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Prendergast.— /ie^z^iVB, from the 

Restoration to the Revolution, 1660- 
1690. By John P. Prendergast. 8vo. 53. 

Proctor.— WorkssyjR.A. Proctor. 

The Orbs Around Us ; a Series of 
Essays on the Moon and Planets, Meteors 
and Comets. With Chart and Diagrams, 
crown 8vo. 5^. 

Other Worlds than Ours; The 
Plurahty of Worlds Studied under the 
Light of Recent Scieiitific Researches. 
With 14 Illustrations, crown 8vo. $s. 

The Moon; her Motions, Aspects, 

Scenery, and Physical Condition. With 
Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, &c. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Universe of Stars; Presenting 
Researches into and New Views respect- 
ing the Constitution of the Heavens. 
With 22 Charts and 22 Diagrams, 8vo. 
lOJ. 6d. 
Larger Star Atlas for the Library, 
in 12 Circular Maps, with Introduction 
and 2 Index Pages. Folio, 15^. or Maps 
only, I as. 6d. 

■ Ne)v Star Atlas for the Library, 
the School, and the Observatory, in 12 
Circular Maps. Crown 8vo. ^s. 

Light Science for Leisure Hours; 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
3 vols, crown 8vo. 5^. each. 

Chance' AND Luck; a Discussion of 
the Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, 
Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling 
&c. Crown 8vo. Jf. 

Studies of Venus-Transits ; an 
Investigation of the Circumstances of the 
Transits of Venus in 1874 and 1882. 
With 7 Diagrams and 10 Plates. 8vo. 5^. 

Gee AT Circle Sailing; Indicating 
the Shortest Sea-Routes, and describing 
Maps for Finding them. 4to. is, sewed. 

Char ts for Grea t Circle Sailing. 

' Nos. I and 2, zs. 6d. each, plain ; 3s:6tf. each, 
coloured. (E. Stanford, Charing Cross.) 

Old and New Astronomy. 12 
Parts, zs. 6d. each. Supplementary Sec- 
tion, \s.' In coursi of publication. Com- 
plete in I vol. 4to. 36J. [Nearly ready. 



The 'KNOWLEDGE' LIBRARY. Edi- 
ted by Richard A. Proctor. 

How to Play Whist: with the 
Laws and Etiquette of Whist. 
By R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 5j-. 

Home Whist: an Easy Guide to 
CorrectPlay. By R. A. Proctor. i6mo.ij. 

The Poetry of Astronomyj A 
Series of Familiar Essays. By R. A. 
Proctor. Crown 8vo. 6^. 

Nature Studies. By Grant AlLen, 
A. Wilson, T. Foster, E. GLODD,'and 
R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. ^s. 

Leisure Readings. . By, E. Clodd, 
A.Wilson, T. Foster, A, C. Ranyard, 
and R. A. Proctor. Crown' 8vo. 6s. 

The Stars in their Seasons. 
An Easy Guide to a Knowledge of the 
Star Groups, in 12 Large Maps. By R. 
A. Proctor. Imperial 8yo. ss. 

Star pRfMSR. Showing, the Starry 

Sky Week by Weekj in 24 Hourly Maps. 
By R. A. Proctor. Crown 4to. zs. 6d. 

The Seasons Pictured in 48 Sun- 
Views OF the Earth, and 24 Zodiacal 
Maps, &c. By R. A. Proctor. Demy 
4to. S^. 

Strength and Happiness. By 
R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. ^s. 

Rough Ways Made Smooth. Fatmi- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. By 
R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 5^-. 

Our Place Among Infinities. A 
Series of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the Infi- 
nities Around us. T3y R. A. ProctoR, 
Crown 8voi ^s. 

The Expanse of Hea ven. Essays ,' 
onthe Wonders of the Firmament. By 
R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 5^. 

The Great Pyramid, Observa- 
tory, Tomb, and Temple. By R. A. 
Proctor. With, Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6s. ' 

Pleasant Ways in Science. By 
R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Myths and Marvels aF Astro- 
nomy. By R. A. Proctor. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Prothero.— The Pioneers and 
Progress of English Farming. By 
Rowland E. Prothero. Crown 8vo. 
.Ss. 

Pryce. — The Ancient British 
Church : an Historical Essay., By'Jo-HN 
Pryce, M.A. Cannon of Bangor. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
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Quain's Elements of Anatomy. 

The Ninth Edition. Re-edited by Allen 
Thomson, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S.S. L. & E. 
Edward Albert SchJCFer, F.R.S. and 
George Danger Thane. With up- 
wards of 1,000 Illustrations engraved on 
Wood, ^f which many are ' Coloured. 
2 vols. Svo; i8j. each. ^ 

Quain.-^^ Dictionary of Medi- 
cine. By Various Writers. Edited by R. 
^QUAIN, M.D., F.R.S. &c. With, 138 
Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 3IJ, 6d. cloth, 
or 4ar. half-russia ; t6 be had also in 
2 vols; 34J. cloth. 

Reader. — Works by Emily Er 
JReader. ' 
Tki Ghost of Brankinshaw and 

' ' other Tales. With 9 Full-page lUustra- 
. tions. Fdp. Svo. zj. dd. cloth extra,' gilt 
edges. ' 

~yoic4s FROM Flower-Land, in 
'' Original Couplets. A Birthday-Book and 
, Language of Flowers. i6mo. \s.(sd. limp 
' cloth ; 2s. dd. roan, gilt edges, or in vege- 
table vellufti, gilt top. 
Fairy Prince Follow-my-Lead ; 
or, the Magic Bracelet. Illustrated 
by Wm. Reader. Crown Svo. zs. 6d. 
gilt edges; or 3^-. 6d. vegetable vellum, 
gilt edges. 

Reeve. — Cookery and House- 
keeping. By Mrs. Henry Reeve. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 37 Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo. 5^-. 

Rendle and Norman. — The Inns 

OF Old SovthwarK, and their Associ- 
ations. By William Rendle, F. R. C. S. 
Author of ' Old Southwark and its People, ' 
and Philip Norman, F.S.A. With 
numerous Illustrations. Royal Svo. 2,%s. 

Rich. — A Dictionary of Roman 
and Greek Antiquities. With 2,000 
Woodiuts. By A. Rich, B.A. Cr. Svo. 
7j. bd. 

Richardson. — Works by Benjamin 
Ward Richardson, M.D. 
The Health of Na tions ; a Review 

of the Works — Economical, Educatipnal, 
' Sanitary, and Administrative — of Edwin 
Chadwick, C.B. With a Biographical 
Dissertation by Benjamin Ward Rich- 
ardson, M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 2Zs. 

The Commonhealth : a Series of 
Essays on Health and Felicity for Every- 
Day Readers. Crown Svo. 6j. 

The Son of a Star : a Romance of 
the SeCQnd Century. 3 vols, crown Svo. 
2Ss. 6d. 



Richey. — A Short History of the 
Irish FEffpLB', down to the Date of the 
Plantation of Ulster. By the late A. G. 
Richey, Q.C. LL.D. M.R.I.A. Edited,' 
with Notes, by Robert Romney Kane, 
LL.D. M.R.LA. Svo. 14J. 

Riley. — Athos; or, the Mountain of 
the Monks. By Athelstan Riley, 
M.A. F.R.G.S. With Map , and 29 
Illustrations. Svo. 2ij. 

Riley, -t- Old - Fashioned Roses. 
Verses and Sonnets. By J. W. Riley. 
Fcp. Svo. $s. 

Rivers.— Works by Thomas Rivers. 

The Orchard-House. With 25 
Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 5^. 

The Miniature Fruit Garden; 
or, the Culture of Pyramidal and. Bush 
Fruit Trees, with Instructions for Root 
Pruning, With 32 Illustrations. Fcp. 
8v6. 4r. 

Roberts. — Greek the Language 
OP Christ and His Apostles. By 
Alexander Roberts, D.D. Svo. i&r. 

Robinson. — The New Arcadia, 
and other Poems. By A. Mary F. 
Robinson. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Roget. — Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases, CJassified and 
Arranged so as to facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Com- 
position. By Peter M. Roget. Crown 
' Svo. itis. 6d. 

Ronalds. — The Fly-Fisher's 
Entomology. By. Alfred Ronalds. 
With 20 Coloured Plates. Svo. 14J. 

Saintsbury. — Manchester : a Short 
History. By George Saintsbury. With 
2 Maps. Crown Svo. 3^. 6d. 

Schafer. — The Essentials op 
Histology, Descriptive andPracti- 
CAL. For the use of Students. By E. 
A. Schafer, F.R.S. With 28 1 Illus- 
trations. Svo. 6j. or Interleaved with 
Drawing Paper, %s. dd. 

Schellen. — Spectrum Analysis 
in its Application to Terrestrial 
Substances, and the Physical Constitu- 
tion of the Heavenly Bodies. By Dr. 
H. Schellen. Translated by Jane and 
Caroline Lassell. Edited by Capt 
W. De W. Abney. With 14 Plates 
(mcluding Angstrom's and Cornu's Maps) 
and 291 Woodcuts. Svo. 31J. 6d. 

Scott.— Weather Charts and 
Storm Warnings. By .Robert H 
Scott, M.A. F.R.S. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6f. 
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Seebohm. — Works by Frederic 
Seebohm. 

The Oxford Reformers — John 
CoLBT, Erasmus, and Thomas More; 
a History of their Fellow-Work. 8vo. 1 4J. 

The English Village Community 
Examined in its Relations to the Manorial 
and Tribal Systems, &c, 13 Maps and 
Plates. 8vo. 16s. 

TheEra of the Protestant Revo- 
lution^ With Map. Fcp. 8vo. 2j. (,d. 

Sennett. — The Marine Steam 
Engine i a Treatise for the use of Engi- 
neering Students and Officers of the 
. Royal Navy. By Richard Sennett, 
Engineer-in-Chief of the Royal Navy. 
' W^ith 244, Illustrations. Svo. 2ij. 

Sewell. — Stories and Tales. 

By Elizabeth M. Sewell. Crown 8vo. 

IJ. each, boards ; is. 6d. each, cloth plain ; 

2s. 6d. each, cloth extra, gilt edges : — 
Amy. Herbert. Margaret Percival. 

The Earl's Daughter. Laneton Parsonage. 
The Experience of Life. Ursula. < 
A Glimpse of the World. Gertrude. 
Cleve Hall. Ivors. 

Katharine Ashton. ■ 

Shakespeare. — Bowdler^s Fa- 

^ > MILY Shakespeare. Genuine Edition, 
; in I vol. medium 8vo. large type, with 
36 Woodcuts, 14J. or in 6 vols. fcp. Svo. 
2 1 J. 

Outlines of the Life op Shake- 
speare. By J. O. HALLIWELL-ifHII,- 
Lipps, F.R.S. 2 vols. Royal Svo. 
lOr. f)d. 

Shilling Standard Novels. 

By the Earl of Beaconsfield. 



Vivian Grey. 
Venetia. 
Tancred. 
Sybil. 
Coningsby. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c, 
Price IJ. each, boards ; is. 6d. each, cloth, 

By G.J. Whyte-Melville. 



The Young Duke, &c. 
Contarini Fleming, &c. 
Henrietta Temple. 
Lothair. 
Endymion. 



The Gladiators, 
The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. 
Queen's Maries, 



Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 



Price l^. each, boards ; is, bd. each, cloth. 

By Robert Louis Stevenson. 

The Dynamiter. 

Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
Price is. each, sewed ; is. dd. each, cloth, 
\Continued above, • 



Shilling Standard Novels^»«'^- 

By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 



Amy Herbert. 
Gertrude. < 
Earl's Daughter. 
The Experience 

of Life. 
Cleve Hall. 



AGlimps'e of theWorld. 

Ivors. 

Katharine Ashtont ' 

Margaret Percival. 

Laneton Parsonage. 

Ursula., 



Price IS. each, boards ; is. dd, each, cloth, ' 
plain ; 2s. 6d. e&ch, cloth extra, gilt edges. 

By Anthony Trollope. 

The Warden. | Barchester Towers. 
Price IS. each, boards; is, 6d,, each cloth. 
By Bret Harte. 

In the Carquinez Woods. \s. boards; 

IS. 6i cloth. 
On the Frontier (Three Stories), is. sewed. 
By Shore and Sedge (Three Stories), is, 
sewed. 

By Mrs. Oliphant. 

In Trust. , | Madam, 

By James Payn. 

Thicker than Water. 

The Luck of the Darrells. 
Price IS, each, boards; is. dd. each, cloth.' 

Short. — Sketch of the History 
OF THE Church of England to the 
Revoluxion of 1688. By T. V. Short, 
P.D. Crown Svo. Is. 6d. 

Smith, H. F. — The Handbook for 
MiDWiVBS. By Henry Fly Smith,, 
M.B. Oxon. M.R.C.S. late Assistant- 
Surgeon at the Hospital for SickWoiuen, 
Soho Square. With 41 Woodcuts., 
Crown Svo. ^s, .\ 

Smith, R. Bosworth. — Car- 
thage AND THE Carthaginians. By 
R. BosviroRTH Smith, M.A. Maps, 
Plans, &c. Crown Svo. lor. 6d. 

Smith, R. H. — Graphics; or, The 
Art of Calculation by Drawing Lines, 
applied to Mathematics, Theoretical Me« 
chanics, and Engineering, including the 
Kinetics and Dynamics 'of Machinery, 
&c. By Robert' H. Smith, Professor 
of Civil and Mechanical Engineering, 
Mason Science College, Birmingham. 

Part I. Text, with separate Atlas o£ 
Plates. \In the p-ess. 

Smith, Rev. S^Axi&j.— The Wit 

and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney 
. Smith, Crown Svo. is. boards ; is, 6d. 
cloth. ' 

Smith, T. — A Manual of Opera.'- 
tivb Surgery on the Dead BoDYi 
By' ThoijIAS Smith, Surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. A New Edi« 
tion, re-edited by W. J. Walsham. 
' With 46 Illustrations. Svo. 12s, 
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SOuthey. — The Pomtical Works 
OF Robert Southey, with the Author's 
last Corrections and Additions. Medium 
8vo. with Pqrtnait, 14?. 

Stanley. — A Familiar History 
OP Birds. By E. Stanley,' D.D. 
Revised and_ enlarged, with 160 Wood- 
cuts. CroWn 8vo. ts. 

Steel. — Works by J. H. Steel, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

A Treatise on the Diseases of 
THE Dog ; being ^ Manual of Canine 
Pathology. Especially adapted for the 
Use of Veterinary Practitioners arid 
Students. With 88 Illustrations. 8vo. 
IQS. dd. 

A Treatise on the Diseases 
OF THE Ox; being a Manual of Bovine 
Pathology specially adapted for the use 
of Veterinary Practitioners an4 Students. 
With 2 Plates and 117 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
ISS. 

Stephen. — Essays in Ecclesias- 
tical Biography. By the Right Hon. 
Sir J. Stephen, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 
•Js. 6d. 

Stevenson. — Works by Robert 
JLouis Stevenson. 

A Child's Garden of Verses. 
Stnall fcp. 8vo. 5j, 

The Dynamiter. Fcp. 8vo. i*. swd. 
IS. 6d. cloth. 

Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll, and 
Mr. Hyde. Fcp. 8vo. \s. sewed ; \s. 6d. 
cloth. 

'Stonehenge.' — :7V^ Dog in 

Health and Disease. By 'Stone- 
HENGE.' With 84 Wood Engravings. 
Square crown 8vo. "js. 6d. 

Stoney. — The Theory of the 
Stresses on Girders and Similar 
Structures. With Practical Observa- 
tions on the Strength and other Properties 
of Materialsi By BiNDON B. Stoney, 
XL. D. F. R. S. M. I. C. E. With 5 Plates, 
aiid 143 Illustrations in the Text. Royal 
8vo. 3&r. 

Sully. — Works by James Sully. 
Outlines of Psychology, with 
Special Reference to the Theory of Edu- 
cation. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

The Teacher's JIandbook' ofi 
Psychology, on the Basis of ' Outlines 
of Psychology,' Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d, 



Sumner.-T-:7>/£ Pesom Maker, and 
OTHER Country Folk Songs. Collected 
and Illustrated by HEywooD SuMNER. 
With Music. 4to. 2s. 6d. boards. 

Supernatural Religion ; an In- 
quiry into the Reality of Divine Reve- 
lation. Complete Edition, thoroughly 
revised. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. ^ 

Swinburne. — Picture Logic; an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By A. J. Swinburne, B.A. 
Post 8vo. 5j. 

Taylor. — Student's Manual of ' 
THE History OF India, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. By Colonel 
Meadows Taylor. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6d. 

Taylor. — The Correspondence op 
Sir Henry Taylor. Edited by Edward 
DOWDEN. 8vo. ids. 

Taylor. — An Agricultural Note- 
book: to Assist Candidates in Pre- 
paring for the Science and Art and othei 
Examinations in Agriculture. By "W. C. 
Taylor. Crown 8vo. zs. 6d. 

Thompson. — Works by D. Green- 
leaf Thompson. 

The Problem of Evil : an Intro- 
duction to the Practical Sciences. 8vo. 
los. 6d. 

A System of Psychology. 2 vols. 
8vo. 36J. 

The Religious Sentiments of the 
Human AfiND. 8vo. 7^. 6d. 

Thomson's Conspectus. — Adapted 

to the British Pharmacopoeia of 1885. ' 
Edited by Nestor Tirard, M.U. Lond. 
F.R.C.P. iSmo. 6s. 

Thomson. — An Outline op the 
Necessary Laws of Thought; a 
Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By ' 
W. Thomson, D.D. Archbishop of 
York. Crown Svo. 6s, . 

Three in Norway. By Two of 

Them. With a Map and 59 Illustra- 
tions from Sketches by the Authors. Cr. 
8vo. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Todd. — On Parliamentary Go- 
vernment IN England: its Origin, 
Development, and Practical Operation. 
By Alphkus Todd, LL.D. C.M.G. 
Second Edition. In Two Volumes— 
Vol. I. Svo. 24^. 
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Trevelyan, — Works by the Eight 
■Hon. Sir G. O. Trevelyan^Bart. 

The Life and Letters of Lord 
Macaulay. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 36^. 
Cabinet Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 

X2s. 

Popular Edition, i vol. crown 8vo. 
6s. 

The Early History of Charles 
James Fox. Library Edition, Svo. i8j. 
Cabinet Edition, crown 8vo. ds, 

Trollope. — JVoysLs by Anthony 
Trollops. 

TffE Warden. Crown 8vo. is. 

boards ; is. dd. cloth. 

Barchester Towers. Crown Svo. 
IX. boards ; is. 6d. cloth. 

Tuttle. — JLisTORvoF Prussia under 
Frederic thb^ Great, i 740-1 756. By 
Herbert Tuttle. With 2 Maps. 2 
vols, crown Svo. i8j. , 

Tyndall. — Works by John Tyndall. 
Fragments of Science. i vols. 

crown Svo. l6s. 

Heat A Mode ofMotion. Cr. 8 vo. t 2 j. 
Sound. With 204 Woodcuts. 

Crown Svo. 10s. dd. 
Researches on Diamagnetism 

AND MaGNE-CRYSTALLIC ACTION. 
With 8 Plates and numerous Illustrations. 
Crown Svo. 12s. 

Essays on the Floating-Matter 
of the Air in relation to Putrefactiop 
and Infection. With 24 Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo. 7j-. dd. 

Lectures on Light, delivered in 
America in 1872 and 1873. With S7 
Diagrams. Crown Svo. 5j. 

Lessons in Electricity at the 
Royal Institution, 1875-76. With 
58 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 2s. dd. 

Notes of a Course of Seven 
Lectures on Electrical Pheno- 
mena AND Theories, delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown Svo. is. sewed, 
IS. dd. cloth. 

Notes of a Course of Nine Lec- 
tures on Light, delivered at the Royal 
Institution. Crown Svo. is. sewed, is. dd. 
cloth. 

Faraday as a Discoverer. Fcp. 
8vo. 3^'. dd. 



Unwin. — The Testing of Mate-'. 
RIALS of Construction : a Text-Book 
for the Engineering Laboratory. By W. 
Cawthorne Unwin, F.R.S. With 5 , 
Plates and 141 WoodcUts. Svo. zis. 

Ville. — On Artificial Manures, 

' their Xhemical Selection and Scientific 

Application to Agriculture. By Georges 

Ville. Translated and edited by W. 

C^LOOKES. With 31 Plate?. Svo. 21s. 

"^itgiL—FuBLi Vergili Maronis 
BucoLiCA, Gborgica, j€.neis ; the 
Works of Virgil, Latin Text, with 
English Commentary and Index. By 
B. H. Kennedy, D.D. Cr. Svo. los.dd. 

The ^Eneid of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse. By John Coning- 
TOn, M.A. Crown Svo. ds. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose. By John Coning- , 
ton, M.A. CroWn Svo. ds. 

Vitzthu-m. — St. Petersburg and 
London in the Years 1852-1864:1 
Reminiscences of Count Charlesi Fred- 
erick VlTZTHUM VON ECKSTOEDT, late 
Saxon Minister at the Court of St. James'. 
Edited by Henry Reeve, C\B. 2 vols.' 
Svo. 30i. 

Walker. — The Correct Card ; 
or, How to Play at Whist; a Whist 
Catechism. By Jjlajor A. Campbell- 
Walker, F.R.G.S. Fcp. Svo. 2s. dd. 

Walpole. — History of England 
FROM the Conclusion of the Great 
War in 1815. By Spencer Walpole. 
5 vols. Svo. Vols. I. and II. 1815-1832, 
36J. ; Vol. III. 1832-1S41, iSj.; Vois. IV, 
and V. 1841-1858, 36J. 

Waters. — Parish Registers in- 

England: their History and Contents. 
With Suggestions for Securing their better 
Custody and Preservation. By Robert 
E. Chester Waters, B.A. . Svo. Jj. 

Watts' Dictionary of Chemistry. 
Revised and entirely Re-written by H. 
FoRfTER MORLEY, M.A. D.Sc, ; and 
M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. F.R.S.E. 
Assisted by Eminent Contributors. To 
be published in 4 vols. Svo. Vol. I. (Abies 
— Chemical Change). 42s. 
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'Webh.-;-C£ZEST/Ai. Objects for 
'Common Telbscopbs. By the Rev. 
T. W. Webb. Map, Pl^te, Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. gj. 

Welliiigfton. — Life of the Duke 
OF Wellington. By the Rev.. G. R. 
Gleig, M.A. Crown 8vo. Portrait, 
bs. 

Wendt. — Papers on Maritime 

, Legislation, with a Translation of fhe 

German Mercantile Laws relating to 

Maritime Commerce; By Ernest Emil 

Wendt, D.C.L. Royal 8vo. £\. lis. 6d. 

West. — Works' BY Charles West, 

M.D. &'c. Founder of, and formerly 
Physician to, the Hospital for Sick 
Children, 

Lectures on the Diseases of In- 
fancy AND CHILDHOOIf. 8vo. i8;r. 

The Mother's Manual op Chil- 
dren's Diseases. Crown 8vo. 2j. dd. 

Whately. — English Synonyms. 
By E. Jane Whately. Edited by her 
Father, R. Whately, D.D. Fcp. 8vo. 
ST- 

Whately. — Works by R. Whately, 
D.D. 

Element^ of Logic. Crown 8vo. 
4^. dd. 

Elements of Rhetoric. Crown 
8vo. 4>. td. 

Lessons on Reasoning. Fcp. SVo. 

\s.()d. 

■ Bacon's Essays, with Annotations. 
8vo. \os. 6d. 

WilcockSi — The Sea Fisherman.' 
Comprising the Cliief Methods of Hook 
and Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. By J. C. Wilcocks. Pro- 
fiisely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Wilkinson. — The Friendly So- 
ciety Movement: Its Origin, Rise, and 
Growth; its Social, Moral, and Educational 
Influences. — The Affiliated Orders. 
—By the Rev. John Fk.ome Wilkinson, 
M.A, Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 



Williams. — Pulmonary Consump- 
tion ; its Etiology, ^Pathology, and 
Treatment. With an Analysis o^ l,oop 
Cases to Exemplify its Duration and 
Modes of Arrest. By C. J. B. Williams, 
M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. F.R.C.P. and 
Charles Theodore Williams, M. A. 
M. D. Oxon. F. R. C. P. With 4 Coloured 
Plates and 10 Woodcuts. Svo. 16s. 

Williams. — Manual of Tele- 
graphy. By W. Williams, Superin- 
tendent of Indian Government Telegraphs. 
Illustrated by 93 Wood Engravings. Svo. 
10^. 6d. 

Willich. — Popular Tables for 
giving Information for ascertaining the 
value of Lifeholdi Leasehold, and Church 
Property, the Public Funds, &c. Bjr 
Charles M. Willich. Edited by 
H. Bence Jones. Crown 8vo, los, 6d. 

Wilson. — A Manual of Health- 
Science. Adapted for Use in Schools 
and CoHeges, and suited to the Require- 
ments of Students preparing for the Ex- 
aminations in Hygiene of the Science 
and Art Department, &c. By Andrew 
Wilson, F.R.S.E. F.L.S, &c.^' With 
74 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. is.. 6d. 

Witt. — Works by Prof. Witt. 
Translated from the German by Frances 

YOUNGHUSBAND. 

THE'TRoyAN War. With a Preface 
by the Rev. W. G. Rutherford, M.A. 
Head-Master of Westminster School. 
Crown Svo. 2j.. 

Myths of Hellas; or, Greek Tales, 
Crown Svo. 3^. bd. 

The Wanderings op Ulysses. 
Crovni Svo, 3J. bd. 

Wood.-^ Works by Rev. J. G. 
Wood. 

Homes Without Hands ; a De- 
scription of the Habitations of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of Con- 
struction. With 140 Illustrations.' Svo. 
los. bd. 

Insects at Home; a Popular 
Account of Biitisli Insects, their Struc- 
ture, Habits, and Transformations. With 
700 Illustrations, Svo, lOr, bd. 

Insects Abroad ; a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their- Structure, 
Habits, and Transformations, With 
600 Illustrations. Svo. loj. bd. 

[Continued on next pagti 
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Wood. — WojiKs BY Rev. J. G. 

WoOD—continiied. 

Bible Animals ; a Description of 
every Living Creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures. With H2 Illustrations. 8vo. 
IQT. dd. 

_ Strang-e Dwellings ; a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, a:bridged' 
from 'Homes without Hands.' With 
60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5^, Popular 
Edition, 4to. dd. 

Horse and Man: their Mutual 
Dependence and Duties. With 49'Illus- 
, trations. 8vo. 14J. 

Illustrated' Stable Maxims. To 
be hung in Stables for the use of Grooms, 
Stablemen, and others who are in charge 
of Horses. On Sheet, 4J. 

Out of Boors ; a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 11 Illustrations. Ciown 
8vo. 5j. 

Petland Revisited. With 33 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, "js. 6d. 

The following books are extracted from the 
foregoing works by the Rev. J. G. Wood : 

Social Habitations and Parasitic 
Nests'. With iS Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 2s, cloth extra, gilt edges. 

The Branch Builders. With 28 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth 
' extra, gilt edges. 

Wild Animals of the BiBle. 
With 29 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 3^. 6d. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Domestic Animals of the Bible. 
With 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vb. 3^. 6d, 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 

Bird-Life of the Bible. With 32 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. y. 6d.' cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 

Wonderful Nests. With 30 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. 3J-. (>d. cloth extra, 
gilt edges. 

Homes Under the Ground. With 
28 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 3^. 6d. cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 

Wood-Martin. — The Lake 
Dwellings of Ireland: or Ancient 
Lacustrine Habitations of Erin, common- 
ly called Crannogs. By W. G. WOOD- 
Martin, M.R.I.A. Lieut. -Colonel 8th 
Brigade North liis^ Division, R.A. 
With 50 Plates. Royal Svo, 25J. 



Wright.— J?//' Disease in Child- 
hood, with Special Reference to its Treat- 
ment by Excision. Bv G. A. Wright, 
B.A. M.B.Oxon. F.R'.C.S.Eng. With 
48 Original Woodcuts'. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Wylie. — History of England 
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